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«© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.” —Dr. JOHNSON. . 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. > 


Brocraenicar Sxetcu of the Most fallen to the lot of few matrons to 
Noble the Maracis oF Warners among her we a 
ton, (Fe. Ge. esman like Wellesley, and a hero 
N presenting to our readers a brief like Wellington: to say nothing of 

r The like the various ability which belongs to 

outiine of the life of the distin- anata eennainns of that Genilh 

guished bero whose portrait embel- [¢ other branches of that family. 
lishes our present number, we pro- Lord Wellington received part of 
fess ourselves able neither to do jus- his edycation at Eton school; and, 
tice to the illustrious services he has being destined for the military profes- 
performed, nor to trace the successive sion, he entered the army very early : 
gradations by which he rose from indeed, before he had completed his 
comparative obscurity to such emi- scholastic education. This early de- 
nent renown, The former can be ficiency, however, his natural ardour 
adequately done only by posterity, of character and desire of knowledge 
the latter may perhaps be accom- enabled him afterwards to supply. 
plished by some favoured biographer With a view to accomplish him in 
writing under the auspices of the in- those acqdirements which befitted the 
dividual himself. We shall simply life he was to pursue, he went from 
endeavour to connect those facts Eton tq the military academy at Au- 
which are ascertained; and which gers, in France; for, at that period 
may at least tend to gratify the natu- England had no establishments for 
ral curiosity which every man feels the instruction of those youths who 
respecting a person who has main- embraced the career of arms. It*was 
tained the glory of the English name unwisely thought that every thing 
with the same lustre that it was might be learned in the field; that 
achieved by our Marlboroughs, our practice was the best school; and 

Wolfes, our Nelsons, our Abercrom- that theoretical generals were not 

bies, and our Moores. ofien very able or efficient in the 
Ireland has the honour of giving day of battle. But, in this, the prin- 

birth to Lord Wellington: but he ciple was certainly carried too far; 
was not a Catholic, or Great Britain the art of war, like every other art, 
had never reaped the harvest of his is founded upon certain general 
toil. He was the third son of the principles, without the ‘knowledge 
Earl of Mornington; and, losing his of which the most important and 
father at an early age, owed much of essential practical results could not 
the formation of his character, and all be accomplished; and it was surely 
the facilities of education, to his mo- a lamentable ignorance of human 
ther; a lady of remarkable endow- nature to leave the youthful soldier 
ments, who, with a very limited for- with no other means of skill and 
tune, was able, by prudent and dis- science in his profession thatl what 
creet management, to make it suffice, belonged to actual service: compell- 
not only for the maintenance of due ing him to acquire knowledge by the 
respectability in her establishment, dear bought experience’ of error and 
but for the rearing a family whose disaster. ‘There are many branches 
maturity singularly repayed ber ma- of military science of which the cer- 
ternal wisdom and solicitude. It has tain and fixed operations may ‘be 
Universat Mae. Vou. XIX, 2L 
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learned, and ought to be learned, by 
study, 4s preparatory to their combi- 
nation with those more extensive 
ones which spring from the exigen- 
cies of the moment in practice. ‘The 
present commander in chief is full 
convinced of this; and has accord- 
ingly, with a zeal and wisdom which 
do him infinite honour, Jaid the foun- 
dations of military establishments, 
whose beneficial effects upon the Bri- 
tish army will be gradually felt and 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Wellesley was appointed an 


war: but, it is not recorded that 
had any opportunity of distinguishi ‘ 
himself till the expedition to Holland, 
immediately after the commencement 
of the French war. Nor must it be 
inferred that this long inactivity was 
any proof of the. immaturity of his 
mind or genius. The late King of 
Prussia, who understood human na- 
ture well, and particularly those acci- 
dents in life which lead to, or eonsti- 
tute greatness, observed, that ‘* he 
knew no instance of any great man, 
except where fortune and merit had 
concurred to make him so; that for- 
fune must raise him from the ground, 
and that his own vigour of wing must 
then maintain him in his elevation.” 
This concurrerice of fortune and abi- 
lity did not happen to young Welles- 
ley. In Holland, however, (at which 
time be was a lieutenant-colonel) he 
displayed something like a presage of 
his future eminence and skill, in his 
mode of conducting his brigade dur- 
ing a disastrous retreat: a merit, 
which is too often obscured by the 
event that calls it forth, but which ne- 
ver fails to receive all its applause from 
military men, who know its value. 
The retreat of Xenophon is the theme 
of every school-boy’s applause; Mo- 
reau’s retreat through the Black Fo- 
rest, will distinguish bim moyre per- 
haps than his victories ; and we have 
heard that Lord Wellington expressed 
the highest admiration of the retreat 
of Massena, before himself, from the 
lines of Santarem into Spain. 

When Lord Mornington (the pre- 
sent Marquis Wellesley) was appoint- 
ed Governor General of Bengal by 
Mr. Pitt, for some services performed 
by him, and as the easiest way of ena- 
bling him to repair a dilapidated for- 


ensign very early in the hai 
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tune,* he found his brother there, as 
lieutenant-colonel of the 33d regi. 
ment, which lieutenant-colonelcy had 
been purchased for him by the Mar. 
quis at a. former period. Col. We}. 
lesley arrived in India in 1767 ; his 
brother, Lord Mornington, arrived in 
May 1798. He had scarcely set his 
foot in India before he was appointed 
to actual service by Lord Teign- 
mouth, being nominated to command 
a brigade in the proposed expedition 
under Sir James Craig against Ma- 
nilla. This expedition was suspended, 
however, by par Buckinghamshire, 
then Governor of Madras, who had 
reason to apprehend danger nearer 
home from the intrigues of ‘Tippoo 
and his secret union with France, 
which were unexpectedly discovered 
by the imprudence of the colonial 
ae Em of the [sle of France. 

seneral Harris being commander of 
the Madras army, he appointed Co). 
Wellesley to the command of the 
force which the Nizam supplied as 
his auxiliary portion; and the twoar- 
mies took the field, penetrated the 
Mysore, and sat down before Sering- 
apatam. In the storming of that-city, 
Colonel Wellesley acted a very dis- 
tinguished part, and exhibited such 
gallantry and zeal, that he received 
the public thanks of the General. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
though the most splendid services 
may be performed 7 our officers in 
India, it can seldom happen that they 
acquire their full portion of renown 
at home: the distance of the theatre 
destroys that interest in events which 
creates our admiration, and the gene- 
ral apathy which prevails in England 
with respect to our Indian empire is 
another reason why any thing achieve 
there fails to make a powerful impres- 
sion in Europe. Actions mucty less 
distinguished, performed’in Spain, or 
Holland, or Denmark, or France, or 
even in America, would acquire a 
larger share of celebrity. 

After the capture of Seringapatam, 
Colonel Wellesley was appointed a 
member of two military commissions; 





* Not dilapidated by any excesses 
of his own: it descended to him im- 
paired; and the first thing he did was 
to sell a great part of bis estates to pay 
his fathes’s debts. 
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and when it is remembered what a 
military commission in India is ge- 
nerally made, it redounds in no small 
degree to the credit of Col. Wellesley 
to say that he executed them both in 
amanner which left no stain upon his 
name, though they contributed, in 
some degree, to improve his fortune. 

Under the powerful auspices ‘of his 
brother, as Governor General of Ben- 

al, Colonel Wellesley was appointed 
eee of Scringapatam ; an office 
of equal labuur and delicacy. He had 
to vew model a conquered kingdom: 
he had to determine on the precise 
manner, both ‘of rigour and lenity, 
with which the people should be 
treated: he had to mould it into the 
other possessions of the Company : 
he had to awe, to conciliate, to pu- 
nish, to reward ; to satisfy a conquer- 
ing army, and yet not to annihilate 
all property and right in a conquered 
people. He exhibited in this arduous 
situation the same talents which he 
has since displayed in Portugal, and 
which shew he 1s no less qualified to 
act in high civil functions than in 
those of military command. So great 
is his judgment and skill, indeed, in 
diplomatic business, that he is at pre- 
sent entrusted with much more ample 
powers in that respect, than has usu- 
ally been bestowed upon any General, 

The next service in'which we find 
Col. Weilesley engaged, was an ex- 
pedition against some of those free- 
booters who periodically make incur- 
sions into our Indian territories. The 
name of the marauder, with whom 
he had to contend, was Dhondia 
Waugh. In the autumn of the year 
1800 he took the field, and drove 
Dhondia before him to a strong posi- 
tion, called, Coneghull. Here the 
enemy made a stand; and Col. Wel- 
lesley having pursued bim with his 
cavalry, leaving his infantry far be- 
hind in the rear, he suddenly found 
himself in front of him with a very 
unequal force. 

Promptitude, activity, decision, and 
courage were the prevailing features 
of Colonel Wellesley’s character in 
all his Indian campaigns; and these 
qualities, combined in a very rare de- 
gree, belong to him in bis present 
exalted station. Seizing, as it were, 
the very crisis of his condition, aware 
that it would be in vain to wait the 


coming up of his infantry, and so ar- 
ranging his re that the enemy could 
not bring all his superiority of num- 
bers to bear at once, he rushed to the 
attack ; his men fought with the na- 
tive intrepidity of British soldiers ; 
the enemy retired; Dhondia fell in 
the engagement ; a complete victory 
was gained, and the specific purpose 
of the expedition exactly accomplish- 
ed. This skilful operation procured 
Colonel] Wellesley a second time the 
thanks of the commander in chief and 
the g.vernor in council. His activity 
was 110 less the theme of applause than 
Ssbravery. It was the customary re- 
source of the Indian forces, when they 
found themselves pressed, to betake 
themselves to flight, abandoning every 
thing that ‘could impede them, and 
seeking shelter in the hills, jungles, 
and fastnesses, were secure in re- 
cesses, where regular troops could 
not follow them. Activity in such a 
campaign therefore was in a high 
degree a military virtue; the only 
virtue, joined with promptitude of 
decision, that could contend with a 
predatory aud fugitive army in a coun- 
try favourable to the latter from their 
knowledge of its peculiarities, its 
roads, passes, and fastnesses, 

Colonel Wellesley was now pro- 
moted to the rank of a major-gene- 
ral, and soon employed in an impor- 
tant operation, The Mabratta states, 
acting either from French intrigues, 
or from a natural jealousy of the Eng- 
lish preponderancy, so much aug- 
mented by the destruction of Tippoo 
and the annexation of the Mysore, 
commenced hostilities against the go- 
vernment of India, and under Holkar 
and Scindia threatened the safety of 
our establishment. General Stuart 
immediately took the field; and to 
Gen. Wellesley was entrusted the 
important service of saving Poonah, 
the capital of the Western Mahrattas. 
On this occasion he commanded a 
body of nearly 40,000 men, British 
and natives, accompanied by a large 
artillery, and that excessive propor- 
tion of baggage and incumbrances of 
which it is impossible to divest an 
Indian army. Much depended upon 
a speedy march; and Gen. Wellesley, 
divesting himself of the subsidiary 
force of the Nizam, pushed for ward 
bey ey 12,000 men, By efforts 
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of almost incredible celerity he ar- 
rived at Poonah time enough to save 
it, Holkar having determined to 
ee and burn it, the very day the 

ritish arrived toitsrescue. Inevery 
period of the campaign subsequent to 
tse relief of Poonah, Gen. Wellesley 
distinguished himself by his usual 
promptitude and activity. In these 
essential qualities of a great comman- 
der, Lord Wellington resembles Bo- 
naparte, whom he is also like in the 
whole and entire devotion of his soul 
to the duties and operations of a mili- 
tary life. He is in every thought a 
soldier ; ardent in all the fatigues of 
warfare, and zealous for all its ho- 
nours. Another eminent quality, 
which he displayed while in India, as 
we shall presently record, and which 
he has displayed in a high deg-ee in 
the Peninsula, is a singular sagacity 
in determining the true moment for 
any operation, and an invincible stea- 
diness in carrying it on, with an 
admirable disposition of all the neces- 
sary means. It is the rare union of 
all these qualities that has raised him 
to his present illustrious station 
among commanders of the highest 
renown; and one memorable instance 
may here be referred to. It is well 
known that at the battle of Salamanca 
he was actually retreating before the 
superior forces of Marmont: all the 
dispositions of his baggage and train 
were made with that view ; and yet, 
they were so combined with the ex- 
isting possibility or necessity of ad- 
vance, that when Marmont, by an 
error, which the prophetic eye of 
Wellington immediately caught, ren- 
dered it adviseable to convert that sys- 
tem of retreat into one of defence, 
his army found itself, at once, equally 
prepared for attack, without any of 
that confusion and disorder which a 
less masterly arrangement would have 
rendered inevitable. 

We have now to record an exploit 
performed by Gen. Wellesley, which 
would alone entitle him to the renown 
of a great gaptain had he achieved 
nothing else. We allude tothe battle 
or Assyg; and, yet splendid @$- was 
that operation in all its features, it is 
not improbable that many of our rea- 
ders will now hear of it for the first 
time, from the distance of the theatre 
en which it was acted. 
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Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar (one 
of the Mahratta provinces), with an 
army of nearly 40,000 men, had takea 
upa strong position near the village 
of Assye; their situation was some. 
thing similar to an European en. 
trenched camp, and, what is very un- 
usual in Indian armies, the forces 
were distributed according to the most 
judicious rules of military tactics. As 
soon as General Wellesley received 
information of their place of encamp- 
ment, he-resolved to storm it. Ac. 
cordingly, on the 23d of Sept. 1803, 
he marched forwards from Reulnair 
a distance of six miles for this pur- 
pose. Colonel Stevenson, with the 
troops of the Nizam, was absent, but 
was pourly expected to join. Gen. 
Wellesley, however, resolving not to 
wait for his junction, marched for- 
wards without him. 

When he reached the’ village’ of 
Assye, he found that the enemy pos- 
sessed an alarming superiority of 
force. Scindia and the Rajah had 
30,000 cavalry, 11,000 infantry, and 
nearly 200 pieces of artillery. In 
addition to this there were a great 
number of French officers, who were 
chiefly to be dreaded as serving the 
cannon. 

General Wellesley’s army did not 
amount to 5000 men; and of these 
only 2000 were Europeans. The 
skill of his arrangements, and the 
valour of his troops, were all that he 
had to counterbalance this inequality. 
They were sufficient. A river flowed 
nearly in front of the enemy's posi- 
tion. The General forded it, and 
drew up his infantry in two lines, and 
behind them the British cavalry. a 
third, asareserve. His intention was 
to attack the right of the Mahrattas, 
it being his great object to avoid their 
artillery, which was on their Jeft. He 
therefore gave the most positive or- 
ders to avoid the left, and to turn 
their right, knowing that if he de- 
feated the infantry, the guns must fol- 
low asa matter of course. His orders 
were, however, disobeyed: the officer 
commanding the picquets, which were 
on the right of the first line, moved 
upon the enemy’s left. This mme- 
diately made a gap in the-first line. 
The 74th, which was on the right of 
the second line, naturally followed 
the picquets, and Gen. Wellesley was 
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therefore obliged to bring the whole 
of his force into one line. The con- 
sequence was as he foretold. The 
right of our line was. exposed to the 
fire of upwards of one hundred pieces 
of artillery, and was nearly destroyed. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the 
promptitude and skill with which his 
operations were conducted, when he 
found himself compelled to alter, in- 
siantaneously, the whole plan of at- 
tack, in consequence of that officer's 
disobedience. 

A circumstance now occurred 
which, when the numerical inferiority 
of the English army is considered, 
might justly have excited alarm and 
dismay in any commander who did 
Not possess the firmest reliance upon 
the resources of his own genius. It 
was discovered that the artillery, of 
which there was but little, could not 
be brought into use, while the nume- 
rous cannon of the enemy, served by 
French officers and engineers, were 
placed so as to do the greatest execu- 
tion. Gen. Wellesley, with that in- 
tuitive perception of the precise course 
to be adopted in any exigency, imme- 
diately gave orders to abandon his guns 
and come to close combat. He took 
his own station, of peril and com- 
mand, at the head of the whole line, 
and having placed Col. Maxwell with 
the cavalry so as to cover his right, 
(being secure on his left from the 
nature of the ground and relative po- 
sition of the enemy) he advanced 
to battle. The Mahrattas were 
astonished and terrified at the daunt- 
less band that opposed itself to their 
hosts; but, after a few moments, 
they rallied from their consternation, 
and their tremendous cannon, served 
by the French officers, began to play 
upon the assailants with great effect. 
English courage, Jed on by such a 
General as Wellesley, however, was 
not to be intimidated: our soldiers 
used their bayonets, a powerful wea- 
pon in their hands; the Mahratta 
troops for a while resisted ; present] 
the first line gave way, but they ral- 
lied again, as if struck by a sense of 
shame, that such an inferior force 
should subdue them ; again they gave 
way ; and fell back upon their second 
line, which was posted in a strong po- 
sition on the river Juak. 

Meanwhile, the Mahratta horse, 
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who hung oa the adjacent hills in 
numerous cohorts, made a furious 
attack on the 74th, being a part of 
that force which Gen. Wellesley had 
posted on his right to secure his rear 
and flanks. The brave 74th received 
the shock undaunted: our cavalry 
rushed to their assistance, followed 
the Mahratta horse up the hills, and 
achieved a conquest, with immense 
slaughter. 

The second line of the enemy was 
as yet entire, and the attack was now 
directed against it, which had been 
thrown into some confusion by the 
incorporation of the first with it. The 
cavalry under Col, Maxwell, and the 
infantry under Gen. Wellesley, made 
a furious charge upon them at once ; 
the enemy, unable to withstand the 
shock, fled in all directions; and the 
British, deeming victory complete, 
followed the tugitives in all the ardour 
of conquest. But this ardour «had 
nearly proved fatal. The discretion 
of Gen. Wellesley, and the bravery 
of Colonel Maxwell, alone prevented 
it from robbing our army of all the 
fruits of their achievement. A num- 
ber of the Mahrattas, who had thrown 
themselves on the ground as if slain, 

¥ *,* 

were passed unnoticed by the British 
troops in the pursuit of the flying 
enemy; but suddenly they arose ; 
seized the cannon which had been 
left in the rear by our army, and be- 
gan to open upon them a fierce and 
destructive cannonade. The British, 
scattered by pursuit, could not act 
against them effectively. The Mah. 
ratta infantry, seeing this, and encou- 
raged by it, began to re-form them- 
selves, and faced about upon theit 
pursuers. The British were thus 
placed between two fires, and besides, 
were scattered in small bodies from 
the pursuit which they had com- 
menced. The whole battle was to 
be fought over again; and General 
Wellesley seeing at once the danger 
his army was in, put himself at the 
head of the 78th, and a battalion of 
Seapoys; and charging the Mahrattas 
who had seized the guns, after a ve 

bloody and perilous contest, in which 
a horse was shot under him, and _ his 
personal danger was very great, he 
compelled them to betake themselves 
to flight. At the same time Colonel 
Maxwell charged the enemy's infan- 
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try at the head of the 19th dragoons, 
completed the victory with the loss 
of his own life, adding one more to 
the list of those heroes whose memo- 
ries are embalmed in the grateful 
tears of an admiring nation. The 
slaughter was great. The Mahrattas 
fought with the fury of men who 
were sensible of the shame of yield- 
ing to an inferior force ; and General 
Wellesley conducted the whole ope- 
ration with that skill, decision, and 
vigour, which have so eminently cha- 
racterised his military career. 

We have been thus minute in de- 
scribing this first battle fought by 
Lord Wellington, because it exhibits 
all those peculiar features which, ex- 
panded upon a wider theatre, and 
dignified by a mightier stake, have 
raised him to the rank of one of the 
first of living captains. The reader 
who recals his victories in the Penin- 
sula, will be forcibly convinced of 
this, when he remembers that the 
battle of Assye was distinguished by 
three circumstances, all of them com- 
ponent parts of liissubsequent achieve- 
ments. 

1. The promptitude with which he 
changed his proposed mode of attack, 
even though in actual march to exe- 
cute it, when the disobedience of his 
orders by the officer compelled him 
to do so. 

2. General Wellesley finding that 
the Nizam’s force, which would have 
rendered him nearly equal to the 
Mahrattas, were marching slowly be- 
hind him, and would confidently de- 
lay him if he waited for their junc- 
tion, resolved to do without them; 
to content himself with his own ver 
inferior force ; and to trust to skill, 
courage, and fortune to supply the 
deficiency. 

3. The ready abandonment of his 
cannon, and a resolution to do with- 
out it, when he found that the difficul- 
ty of advancing it checked the more 
valuable rapidity of his movements. 

Immediately after the battle of 
Assye, General Wellesley hastened 
in the pursuit of the Rajah of Berar’s 
army; and, after a harassing march 
of nearly a month, he overtook it. 
He came to immediate action, and in 
the plains of Agra crowned the glory 
already acquired in the field of Assye. 
He next assaulted an almost impreg- 
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nable fortress, named Gawilghar, 
seated on the summit of a hill. He 
opened the batteries on the 12th of 
December, effected a breach on the 
13th, and in the morning of the 14th 
took it by escalade!. 

The Rajah of Berar was very natu- 
rally confounded at the rapidity of 
these successes, and he sent to Gen. 
Wellesley to propose a negotiation 
for peace, without any communica- 
tion with his ally the Nizam. The 
same rapidity in negociation as in the 
field, marks the conduct of this great 
man. The matter was commenced 
on the 13th, and on the morning of 
the 17th the treaty was signed and 
concluded. Scindia deemed it pru- 
dent to follow the same course ; and 
on the 30th of the same month Gen. 
Wellssley signed a treaty with him 
likewise, and an end was then put 
to the war. 

These splendid services did not pass 
unrewarded. The inhabitants of 
Calcutta gave him a sword worth 
1000/. Both Houses of Parliament 
voted him their thanks ; and the king 
invested him with the Order of the 
Bath. 

He was now destined to fill a no- 
bler space in the annals of Europe. 
He returned to England in 1805, 
with his brother ; and, being elected 
to serve in Parliament, he took an 
active part in the discussion of Indian 
measures. When the Duke of Rich- 
mond was appointed Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland in 1807, be named Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley his chief secretary; 
but from the dull routine of official 
duties, he was soon called to a. more 
active station. 

In that same year the expedition to 
Copenhagen was planned. We will 
not now discuss the policy or impo- 
licy, the justice or injustice of that 
measure. Our business is to record 
the eminent services performed by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley acting under the 
command of Lord Cathcart, to whom 
the military operations were entrust- 
ed. On the 10th August the. army was 
disembarked at a village called Wis- 
beck, about ten miles north of Copen- 
hagen. On the following day Co- 
penhagen was invested, and all the 
regular operations of a blockade by 
sea and land were commenced. 
enemy held out with great spirit till 
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the 28th, relying with great hopes on 


their army. It became necessary to 
extinguish those hopes; and Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was appointed to the 
tak. The enemy were strongly 
posted on the north bank of a rivulet, 
termed the Kioge, from the name of 
a small town in front of which it 


runs. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was 
acting in. concert with the Swedish 
General Linsingen, agreed with him 
that he (Linsingen) should ascend the 
bank of the rivulet higher up and 
turn the enemy’s left flank, while 
Gen. Wellesley should move along the 
sea road and attack him in front. On 
the morning of the 29th both divi- 
sions marched towards the enemy, 
according to this plan: but, in the 
course of the march, both the corps 
lost all communication with each 
other, and when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
came in sight of the enemy, he deemed 
it proper, without waiting for General 
Linsingen, to make the attack in an 
echellon of battalions from the left. 
This was accordingly dove, and with 
such skill and intrepidity was it con- 
ducted, that it ended in complete suc- 
cess, and took away all hope from the 
governor and garrison of Copenhagen, 
which, a few days afterwards, pro- 
posed an armistice of twenty-four 
hours. But this was declined, as 
tending to unnecessary delay, and 
preparations were mace for carrying 
on the operations with unabated vi- 
gour, while it was distinctly intimated 
that no proposal of capitulation could 
be received unless accompanied by 
the surrender of the fleet. This con- 
dition was, at length, assented to, and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was summoned 
from Kioge to prepare and sign arti- 
cles of capitulation. In doing this he 
acted with his usual decision and de- 
spatch. Heinsisted upon proceeding 
immediately to business, and the ca- 
pitulation was, in consequence, dis- 
cussed, settled, and signed the same 
night; and Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
turned to England with no small ad- 
dition to his military and diplomatic 
renown. 

We have now conducted Lord 
Wellington to that period of his ca- 
reer which has shed so much glory 
over his name, and will carry it down 
lo posterity with augmented honours. 


Biographical Sketch of the Marquis of Wellington. 
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He is still pursuing that career, and 
wen, agi in her boldest mood, dare 
ardly venture to predict its termina- 
tion.. It need hardly be added we 
allude to his glorious successes in the 
Peninsula. On the 3d of Aug. 1808, 
he landed in Mondego Bay, to accom- 
plish the views of the English minis- 
try and nation, in aiding the Portu- 
guese to expel from their country the 
common scourge of the civilized 
world. But it is not our intention to 
ursue, in detail, the achievements of 
rd Wellington during the last four 
years. They would demand volumes ; 
nor can there be one among our rea- 
ders who has been so inattentive an 
observer of his country’s glory, as not 
to bear an accurate remembrance of 
all the splendid events that have sig- 
nalised our arms during that period 
under the guidance of Lord Welling- 
ton. The battle of Vimiera was 
fought on the 21st of August, 1808 : 
this was followed by the convention 
of Cintra, which threw away with 
heedless folly all the noble results of 
a hard fought victory. But, of this 
convention, no part belonged to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. It flowed,in some 
measure, from the vacillating policy 
of ministers, sending out successive 
commanders in chief, and the last ar- 
rived, constantly undoing tke work 
of his predecessor. Sir Arthur was 
recalled, however, to attend the 
Court of Inquiry assembled by his 
Majesty's command at Chelsea, to 
inquire into that disgraceful conven- 
tion. In May 180g he again entered 
Portugal, at the head of an army, after 
the disastrous retreat of Sir John 
Moore upon Corunna. From that 
period his course has been a splendid 
one. In July, of the same year, he 
fought the memorable battle of Tala- 
vera, in Spain; for which he was 
created Viscount Wellington of Ta- 
lavera. His subsequent exploits com- 
prise the capture of the fortresses of 
Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Bada- 
joz. The first in May 1811; the se- 
cond in Jan. 1812; the last in April 
1812. Since which, the battle of 
Salamanca was fought, in July 1812, 
all the glorious features of which are 
too recent to need expatiation. His 
lordship, at present occupies a posi- 
tion on the frontiers gf Portagal ; 
and if the most authentic reports may 
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receive any credit, it is likely the en- 
suing campaign wiil lead. to some 
decisive results, as the situation of 
Bonaparte’s affairs in the north will 
compel him to withdraw a great pro- 
portion, if not alj, of his veteran 
troops from Spain. Souit has already 
quitted that country. 


Honours and rewards have been 
deservedly bestowed upon Lord Wel- 
lington: he was created a Marquis 
-after the battle of Salamanca, and 
100,000/. have been voted in the 
present session of Parliament to pur- 
chase an appropriate estate for him. 
When he entered Spain, in 1809; he 
was not a rich map, in relation to his 
rank and services. His whole fortune 
did not exceed 40,0001. as stated by 
his brother, Wellesicy Pole, when 
the grant of 2000/. was voted at the 
time he was, created a peer. Of that 
fortune, its mode of acquisition was 
this. Five thousand pounds were 
given to him by the East India Com- 
pany for his services as a commis- 
sioner for the settlement of the My- 
sore; five thousand was the amount 
of his Seringapatam prize-money ; 
twenty-five thousarid was the amount 
of his Mahratta prize; and the re- 
mainder was the amount of the inter- 
est on those sums, the Jegal rate of in- 
terest in India being 12 per cent. Of 
this forty thousand pounds, twenty 
were settled on his wife when he 
went to Spain. He has a regiment, 
and now a pension of 20001. a year; 
besides the late grant of 100,000/. to 
be appropriated as already stated. 
He is no lover of money; therein 
differing from his great predecessor, 
the Duke of Marlborough. He has 
declined severa! offers of emolument 
jrom the Portuguese and Spanish go- 
vernments; among others, the pay of 
captain-general in Spain, which was 
at least 3000/. a year. He disdaiiied 
to press upon the resources of a wa- 
tion, bleeding in every vein for the 
cause of liberty and truth. 


From a Country Gentieman to 
the Epitor of the UnNivexsar 
MaGazine. 

Sir, 
Sia: and the following month 
being the most attractive of the 
year, in London, I generally leave my 
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quiet dwelling in Devonshire, to en- 
tertain my family with the curiosities 
aud amusements exhibited at this 
season; and as my wife and daughters 
have some taste for painting, I am 
always happy to assist their genius by 
every means in my power. What 
can be a greater pleasure to indulgent 
parents, than to see their femily in. 
dustriously and virtuously disposed, 
and united in the wish of finding thei: 
resources in the study of those inge- 
nious acquirements that fill every mo- 
ment of their leisure time cheerfully 
and amiably. Being myself a great 
admirer of historical and landscape 
pictures and drawings, I consider that 
the liberal manner in which the nobi- 
lity and gentry of this country open 
their doors tor the improvement of the 
fine arts camnot fail to inspire them 
with a hope, that in so doing they 
assist the studious mind in the pur- 
suit of some of its highest attainments, 
A few days ago I was honoured with 
introducing my wife and family to 
the extensive galleries of the Marquis 
of Stafford, where we passed some 
hours with a gratification words can- 
not easily express; on leaving the 
house we were told that the noble 


possessor of this superb and invalu- 
able collection had, by his patriotic 
munificence, permitted some of our 
best artists to make small copies of 
the whole, in water colours, for the 
purpose of engraving; and we were 
directed to the British Gallery, New 


Bond-street. On entering the room 
we were so agreeably surprised with 
the singular and beautiful arrange- 
ment, as immediately to become 
subscribers to a work that requires 
only to be seen to be duly appreci- 
ated; nor can I withhold, from the 
spirited proprietors of so expensive 
an undertaking, my best acknow- 
ledgments. 1 never conceived it pos- 
sible that art could have been carried 
to such perfection, for the drawings 
appear even to the critical eyes’ of 
several gentlemen in the room fac- 
similes of the pictures. Here a whole 
day might be passed in contemplating 
perhaps the first collection in the 
world, and I was happy in having it 
in my power to receive, though at 4 
great distance from town, each pro- 
gressive number. ‘These rooms ate 
bot confined to historical and land- 
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scape pictures only, there is likewise mistaken in his sentiments, that an 
the most extensive assemblage ever account of the proceedings against 
exhibited ot general science and the him, which took place above a-huns 
drawings of natural history are said dred years since, is in existence, writ- 
tobe unique. The intention of my ten by bimself inimediately after: 
sending this for insertion in your unt- wards, and accompanied with the 
versaily read Magazine, is to induce suitable vouchers. To that authentic 
those who visit London not to omit document is the appeal, in the defence 
the opportunity of seéing a national of an injured name, and in confuta- 
gallery of so much importance, espe- tion of an unsupported statement 
cially the lovers and admirers of the now made, 


imitative arts. Mr. Whiston incurred the censure, 
I am, Sir, and was exposed to the official pro- 

Your sincere aud constant Reader. ceedings of two ecclesiastical bodies, 
April 7, 1813. the university of Cambridge and the 


Convocation. It may be proper to 
d Vinpication of Mr. Wittiam lay before the reader a summary of 
Wisedratiy, free the IMPuUTATION each process. 
of being an Unpeniever, aduanced ‘The first process commenced Oct, 
/y Ma. Tuomas Paine, in the 22, 1710, when a sermon, in defence 
Third Part of the ** Age of Rea- the Athanasian Creed, not of the 
son.” by Dr. Tourmiy. Christiay Revelation in general, the 
Lerten II. reader will notice, bad been preached 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. bY Mr. Hughes, of Jesus College, at 
5° St: Mary's, Cambridge. Mr. Whiston 
Sir, was summoned, by the deputy beadle 
P R. PAINE’S impeachment of of Pembroke, to appear, on the next 
F the character of the respectable day, before Dr. Roderick, Provost of 
ahd learned Mr. Wim. Whiston, as a King’s College, and the Vice-Chan- 
believer in Revelation, consists, as cellor, at three o’clock in the afters 
it was stated, of two parts: one is, noon. He appears accordingly, and 
that he wrote against the Scriptures; was conducted into an upper-room of 
the other, that he was prosecuted for the Vice-Chancellor’s lodge, whom 
writing against them. In the former he found attended with nine masters 
letter, which you favoured with a of colleges, and the university regis- 
place im your Jast instructive miscel- ter. A triend, whose presence and 
any, the first charge was, the writer assistance he desired, was not permit 
promises himself, clearly refuted. He ted to enter the room. An attempt 
now requests that he may be indulged was made to fix on him the charge of 
with room in a subsequent Magazine being the author of a volume of . 
for this letter, in which he is not ‘‘ Sermons and Essays on_ several 
afraid to pledge himself to prove, that Subjects,” in which they failed: So 
Mr. Paine’s second charge is in di- that no position contained in them 
rect contradiction to the historical can be considered as the ground of 
fact. Mr. Paine, it should be ob- the prosecution. But depositions on 
served and considered, appeals to no oath, obtained by the procurement of 
authority, to no testimony, to no do- the Vice-Chancellor, and not by the 
cument, to establish the accuracy and spontaneous appearance of the depo- 
truth of his representation. His as- nents, stated and established explicit 
sertion, undoubtedly, he presumed charges against him, drawn from a 
no one would be so daring as to con- sermon, preached in the parish church 
tradict. His veracity no one would of St. Cletnent’s, Cambridge, one 
be so incredulous as to suspect. It Suncay in she afternoon, in 1708, 
happens, fortunately, for the reputa- explaining the first article of the 
tion and character of a venerable suf- Apostles Creed. Mr. Hughes. of Jesns 
ferer, not for writing against the College, swore that Mr. Whiston, 
Scriptures, but for an upright and baving proved the unity of the god- 
bold attempt to state and support the head by several arguments, asserted, 
ure doctrine of the Scriptures, tho’ There was but one God, and that God 
e should be allowed to have been the Father only was that one God: 
Universat Mac. Vor. XIX. 2M 
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That the Father was, in all the an- 
tient and primitive creeds, mentioned 
to be the only God: That the Son 
was, indeed, exalted above all crea- 
tures, and made a partaker of many 
divine excellencies and _perfections, 
and as such he was to be worshipped 
with a sort, or degree of divine wor- 
ship. 

Ir. Townsend’s (of Jesus) certifi- 
cate went into a fuller statement of 
Mr. Whiston’s position in the same 
discourse ; who attested, that he de- 
livered these words, or words to this 
effect, viz. ‘« As to the dignity of our 
Saviour’s person, though he be a 
Being of vastly great and immense 
perfections, yet [ cannot say, as some 
do, that he is equal to God the Fa- 
ther, because I should contradict my 
blessed Saviour himself, who says 
expressly, ‘ My Father is greater than 
I.’. Neither can I assert, that be is 
omniscient, for if I should, 1 should 
contradict my blessed Saviour him- 
self, who says, * he knew not the day 
of judgment ; of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father’ Neithercan I assert, 
that he is essentially good ; for then 
also I shall contradict my _ blessed 
Lord and Saviour himself, who, to a 
certain ruler that called him ‘ Good 
Master,’ said, ‘ why callest thon Me 
good; none is good save one, that is 
God.’ 


This certificate was confirmed by 
the oaths of Mr. Amyas and Mr. 
Macro, of Caius College. 

These testimonies, it is remarka- 
ble, directly prove, that Mr. Whis- 
ton, instead of having lain himself 
open to acharge of writing against 
the Scriptures, had made his appeal 
to them, bad drawn his assertions 
from them, and had been governed 
by a reverential deference to them, 
especially as records of the declara- 
tions of Jesus Christ, and as justify- 
ing those very expressions of his sen- 
timents, for which proceedings had 
been commenced against bim. 


Mr. Thackham, of King’s College, 
on the 20th October, certified, and 
professed his readiness to confirm, by 
oath, that, at a meeting of the Minis- 
ters, in the Old Coffee- House, Cam- 
bridge, about Michaelmas twelve- 
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month, on the affairs of the charity 
schools, Mr. Townsend made a mo- 
tion for the removal of Mr. Whiston 
from the stewardship, on the ground 
of heretical tenets interspersed in his 
catechetical lectures. On this Mr. 
Whiston enquired what tenets they 
might be? Mr. Thackam replied, the 
denial of the divinity of the Son. Mr, 
Whiston said, he owned him as God, 
Mr. ‘Thackham asked, whetlrer as 
God «lt @terno? Mr. Whiston an- 
swered, no: nor had any of the fa- 
thers for the first three centuries. 

Some months before these deposi- 
tions were taken, Mr. Whiston had 
been engaged, by the stewards of the 
charity schools, to select the most 
proper parts of the new version of the 

salms by Dr. Brady and Mr, Tate 
for the use of those schools and of the 
parishes in. Cambridge. He made 
such a selection: when he came to 
add the doxoiogies, those which were 
in use appeared to him so different 
from those in the first ages of the 
church, especially as to the Holy 
Ghost and the styling the three per- 
sons one God, that he composed new 
ones exactly agreeable, in his judg- 
ment, to the antients, and recom- 
mended them by a paper, drawn up 
for the purpose, to be adopted. In 
this paper he observed, that the 
known books of Scriptures never 
mention the Holy Ghost in any dox- 
ology: That the apostolical constitu- 
tions, on which only depends the 
mention of the Holy Ghost, appoint 
the form of divine worship to be ¢o 
the Father, through the Son atid in 
the Holy Ghost; to which even 
Athanasius agrees: ‘That agreeably 
to this, the copies’ of the constitu- 
tions always read ‘originally, so as 
they generally now do, in the Holy 
Ghost: And that the calling the three 
persons one God,:or the one God in 
any doxologies, has no example in 
the public liturgy, or other valuable 
records: and came in only from the 
poets, to make up their verses, and so 
ought, most certainly, to be laid aside, 
especially as the church had no where 
enjoined it. 

On these principles Mr. Whiston 
would have substituted, in the room 
of the doxologies annexed to the com- 
monly received version of the Psalms, 
such as these : 
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To God the Father, through the Son, 
And in the Holy Ghost, 

Be glory now, and ever paid, 
By us, and all his host. 


Or as Psalm 100, 


To the great Lord of all the world, 

The God whom earth and heaven adore, 
Be glory, as it was of old, 

Is vow and shall be ever more: 

Mr. Whiston’s conduct, in pro- 
posing these alterations and ae 
a paper to vindicate them, afforde 
Mr. Thackham grounds for another 
deposition: in which he certified, 
that on this occasion he asked Mr. 
Whiston whether he could not join 
in this doxology ; 

To Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

One God, whom we adore: 
and that Mr. Whiston replied, he 
would be a Turk as soon. 

This Mr. Whiston acknowledges 
was a rash expression ; and what he 
meant was, that the language of the 
doxology proposed to him was so con- 
trary to the nature of the Christian 
religion, that he could not go into it 
for any consideration whatsoever. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will now 
judge how a person professing a so- 
emn, conscientious reverence for the 
spirit of Christianity, appealing to the 
authority of the Scriptures, and stand- 
ing forth an advocate fora strict ad- 
herence to them in our religious wor- 
ship, could be truly and justly repre 
sented by Mr. Paine, as prosecuted, 
for ‘« writing against the Scriptures.” 

Another testimony to the great er- 
ror in this representation, and an im- 
pressive evidence of the real state and 
feelings of Mr. Whiston’s mind, arises 
from the declaration of his hopes 
from the equity of his judges which 
he expressed, when, on the deposi- 
tions being read, he requested a com- 
petent time for making his defence, 
and permission, though it might be 
term-time, to go to London for his 
papers, from whence his defence was, 
in great part, to be drawn up, as he 
intended it should be very full and 
particular, and with the best advice. 
On the expectation of being allowed 
what he solicited, he added: ‘ I can 
not but beg and hopé that you will 
all hear and consider what I shall 
have hereafter to offer in my answer 
with that justice, equity, and candour, 
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which the law of nature, of the gos- 
pel, and of the land require; and 
particularly in so important a cause, 
concerning the true Christian faith 
and practice, which yourselves would 
expect to be heard with in the like 
case, and which the certainty of our 
all appearing before Christ's own tri- 
bunal at the great day does demand 
from you.” Thus did Mr. Whiston, 
with respect to the proceedings then 
commenced against him, express his 
concern for the honour of the gospel, 
and carry forward his views, from the 
tribunal before which he then stood, 
to the bar of that Christ, to whom 
the Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament, 
prophetically, and those of the New, 
expressly, as to existing facts, testify.. 
His declarations are not only irrele- 
vant to the grounds of the prosecu- 
tion of him, as stated by Mr. Paine, 
but in direct contradiction thereto, 
Yet this is the man whom Mr. Paine, 
with culpable carelessness and with 
gross injustice, has represented as 
prosecuted for ‘‘ writing against the 
Scriptures.” 

The truth and correctness of this 
representation may be tried by ano- 
ther test; namely, by the paper de- 
livered by the Vice-Chancellor’s or-. 
der, 25th October, 1710, to Mr. 
Whiston, as exhibiting his positions 
collected from his publications, or at- 
tested by the depositions, which we 
have related, as contra religionem: 
or as contrary to religion, according 
to the Academical Statutes, No. 45. 

The positions with which he was 
charged were these : 

1. That the Father alone is the one 
God of the Christian, in opposition to 
the three divine persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, being the one God. 
of the Christian religion, 

2. That the Creed, commonly cal- 
led the Creed of St. Athanasius, is a 
gross and anti-christian innovation 
and corruption of the primitive pu- 
rity and simplicity of the Christian 
faith among us. 

3. That the canon of the Scripturey 
the rule and guide of a Christian's 
faith and practice is that contained in 
the last of the ecclesiastical canons, 
ordinarily styled Apostolical ; which 
all along appears to have been the 
standard of the primitive church in 
this matter; including all the books 
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we now own for canonical, and also 
the two Epistles of St Clement: to 
which the Pastor of Hermas is to be 
added, as well as the Apochlypse of St. 
John. 

4. That the doctrine of the Apostles 
appears to be a sacted book of the 

ew Testament, long lost to the 
Christian church. 

it will be obvious, on the slightest 
inspection of these positions, that 
they include no charge, no insinuation 
of ** writing against the Scriptures.” 
So far from this, the reasons given for 
considering these positions as open to 
the cetisure of the ecclesiastical court, 
who were sitting in judgment on Mr. 
Whiston, as erroneous in themselves 
and as justifying, if not recanted, the 
execution of the 45th statute on hin, 
were that the first position is contrary 
to the ist, 2d, and 5th of the 3g Ar- 
ticles and to the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds ; that the second was con- 
trary to the rubric before the said 
Creed and the 8th Article ; that the 
third and fourth were contrary to the 
sixth of the 39 Articles ; and that his 
assertion that the doxology currently 
in use was not the true Christian dox- 
ology, was against the doxology re- 
ceived and established in the public 
Jiturgy. Mr. Whiston’s positions 
were not brought by his judges to the 
test of the Scriptures: bat tried by 
the creeds, articles, and litargy of the 
chureh only. And so far was Mr. 
Whiston from being accused of at- 
tempting to uiidermine the authority 
or to deny the authenticity of the 
books, which form the sacred canon, 
he was charged with and censured for 
admitting other books into it, than 
were received as parts of it by the 
church. 

A further refutation of Mr Paine's 
erroneous statement of Mr. Whiston’s 
case arises from the ground of the 
process against him, as represented in 
the sentence of expulsion from the 
university, which was passed oii him 
the 30th of October, 1710, by the 
Vice-Chancellor and the heads of 
colleges in thé University of Cam- 
Sridge: in which he was judged to 
vave ineurred the penalty of the sta- 
tute and banishment from the uni- 
versity, by having asserted and spread 
abroad divers tenets against religion, as 
received and established by public au- 
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thority in this realm, contrary to the 
45th statute of this university. On 
his * writing against the Scriptures” 
here is a perfect silence. 


Mr. Whis:on himself, who cer- 
tainly may be admitted as an evidence 
in this case, ever avows his reverence 
for tbe Scriptures, and expresses, in 
his account of the proceedings against 
him, it his complaints of and excep- 
tions against them, no appreliension 
that his beliefof Christianity and of the 
truth of the Scriptures was suspeeted ; 
but appeals, as well-known facts, to 
his uncommon search afier atid zea} 
for the pure, original, uncorrupt doc. 
trines and cuties of Christianity as they 
appear in the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testament : and, so far from 
rejecting any of those books, “ to 
his earnest endeavours to recover and 
retrieve” what were, in his estimate, 
** several sacred original books of our 
religion.”” He was not aware of what 
Mr. Paine has, long after, discovered, 
that he was prosecuted for ** writing 
against the Sriptures,” and lay open 
to the charge of suspecting their truth, 
He owned and avowed himself to be 
a Christian ; and looked upon himself 
as censured and expelled for asserting 
the first and most fundamental doc- 
trine of the whole Christian religion, 
viz. That God the Father was the one 
God : and as in this instance “ greatly 
promoting the true religion of Christ 
Jesus ; appropriating, in a degree, to 
himself our Saviour’s words : ¢ Blessed 
are they which are persecuted. for 
righteousness sake,’ for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven :’ which _blessed- 
ness,” says Mr. Whiston, “ ] own I 
had rather have a share in, than in all 
the dangerous and ensnaring pomp of 
this vain and transitory world *.” 

It must be the subject of another 
letter to examine and_ state the 
grounds on which proceedings were 
commenced against this upright suf- 
ferer in the convocation, and to com- 
pare the real case with that made out 
by Mr. Paine. 

I remain, at present, 
Your obliged servant, 
Josuua TouLmin, 





* Primitive Christianity revived. 
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Appress to the Boarp of A@RicuL- 
unk, on Tuesday, the Qth of 
March, 1813; detailing the Ad- 
yuntayes of making extensive En- 
quiries the Basis of condensed In- 
formation. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Joun Sincuatn, Bart, President. 

GENTLEMEN, 

TRUST that it is now in my 

power, fully to explain the nature 
and advantages of that system, which 
has so long occupied the attention of 
the Board of Agriculture, ‘‘ That of 
making extensive Enquiries, the basis 

of condensed Information.” It is a 
system, that has never hitherto been 
even attetupted by any other nation, 
on the scale on which it has actually 
been carried into effect in Great Bri- 
tain. Any enquiries of a similar na- 
ture, conducted io other countries, 
were never of so minute a descrip- 
tion, nor extended to so many useful 
objects, nor afterwards condensed 
wiihin a moderate compass, so as to 
be generally accessible: whereas here, 

the foundation was laid by Parochial 

Surveys ; we then proceeded to Coua- 

iry Reports, and thence to a General 

Report, of the Agricultural State, and 

Political Circumstances of a King- 
dom; thus exemplifying a new sys- 
tem, the advantages of which I shall 
endeavour briefly to detail. 

It is a saying sanctioned by the au- 
thority of Bacon, ‘* that knowledge 
is power.” Of ail the maxis ever 
promulgated, that seems to me by far 
the most important. What gives one 
man any real superiority over anuther, 
but the knowledge he possesses ? 
What enables some individuals, to 
produce abundant harvests, to carry 
on a prosperous commerce, to esta. 
blish successful manufactures, or to 
excel in mechanism, or any other use- 
fal art, but the acquisition of that 
knowledge in which others are de- 
ficient ? What renders the savage 
hordes, wandering over the deserts of 
America, inferior to the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, but deficiency of 
knowledge ? 

That the power and prosperity of a 
country depend, on the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, can hardly be ques- 
tioned; and there is, probably, no 
art, in regard to which a variety of 
knowledge is of more. essential im. 
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portante, thaf in the art of agricul~ 
ture. The extent of information ne- 
cessary to bring it to any thing like 
perfection, is hardly to be credited. 
To preserve the fertility of the soil ;— 
to free it from superfluous moisture ; 
to cultivate it to the greatest advans 
tage ;—to raise its productions at the 
least expense ;—to procure the best 
instruments of husbandry ;—to select 
the stock likely to be the most pro- 
fitable ;—to feed them in the most 
jadicious manner ;—and to bring them 
to the most advantageous markets ;— 
to secure the harvest, even in the 
most unpropitious seasons ;—to sepa- 
rate the grain from the straw with 
economy and success ;—and an ends 
less variety of other particulars, res 
quire a degree of knowledge, to do 
them well, of no common description. 

When agriculture is spread over a 
great country, it is found by experi+ 
ence, that it cannot be materially im- 
proved, but by enquiring into, and 
comparing, the various practices scat- 
tered over the kingdom, One diss 
trict has been led to pay a peculiat 
and successful attention to one branch 
of husbandry, or hy a fortunate acci- 
dent some important discovery has 
been made in it, whilst other districts 
exce} in other particulars of equal im- 
portance. In the course of our en- 
arin. we found a new system of 

raining land practised in Warwick- 
shire, and its neighbourhood, dis+ 
covered by the celebrated Ejkington, 
which was bardly beard of in any 
other part of the kingdom, until the 
knowledge of it was spread by the 
exertions of the Board of Agriculture. 
On the banks of the Humber, a sine 
gular and important. mode of improve- 
ment was successfully carried on, 
known there under the name Warp- 
ing, or letting the water of a muddy 
river, into fields embanked to receive 
it, where it remained, until the mud 
or warp as it is called, had been de- 
posited, when the water was again let 
off. This practice was never so much 
as mentioned in any work on agricul- 
ture, till it was brought to light by 
the enquiries of the Board; yet this 
practice produces as much fertility, as 
the overfiowings of the Nile. On the 
borders of England and Scotland, and 
in some of the neighbouring districts, 
we found the practice of drilling ture 

















































a7 
nips and potatoes carried on with asto- 
nishing success, not only cleaning the 
land effectually, but producing crops 
of superior value; this excellent sys- 
tem we have been the means of in- 
troducing into almost every district of 
the kingdom: And without dwellin 
on other points of great moment, it 
may be only necessary to add, that we 
found, in all the improved districts of 
Scotland, mills for thrashing corn, 
universally made use of, by which the 
grain was separated from the straw, 
not only at Jess expense, (the saving 
is calculated at from five shillings to 
even ten shillings per. acre, on all 
Jand under crops of grain), but one- 
twentieth part is added to the quan- 
tity produced, compared to the former 
mode of executing the same opera- 
tion. The total advantage arising 
from this invention, if it were spread 
over the whole kingdom, cannot be 
stated at less than 1,800,000/. per 
annum,* 

Is it possible to question for a mo- 
ment the propriety of collecting a 
knowledge of such practices as these, 
and diffusing them as much as possi- 
ble? Itis weil known, tbat the senate 
of Rome directed the works of a Car- 
thaginian farmer to be translated and 
circulated at the public expense; and 
can we suppose any hesitation in a Bri- 
tish senate, to defray the charges of 
collecting and circulating the practices 
and the opinions, not of one indivi- 
dual, however eminent in his profes- 
sion,—not of a person born in a hos- 
tile country, however celebrated he 





* The calculation is thus made:— 
1. The number of acres producing 
grain in Great Britain, at 8,000,e00/, 
2. The averaze produce in quarters, at 
three quarters per acre, at 24,000,000/. 
3. The increased quantity of grain pro- 
duced by thrashing, instead of using 
the flail, at one-twentieth part of the 
produce, or in quarters, at 1,200,000/. 
4. The value of that increased quan- 
tity, at 40s. per quater, 2,400,000/. 
5. The saving in the expeuse of la- 
hour, at Is. per quarter, 1,200,000/. 
6. The total possible profit per ann. to 
be obtained, at 3,600,0001—7. The 
actual profit, on the supposition that 
only one half of the grain annually 
produced, were thrashed by mills, is 
1,800,000/, 
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might have been for his skill in. hys. 
bandry ;—but .the condensed expe. 
— of British farmers in Eng. 
and, -in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
(should it be the wish of the proprie. 
tors and farmers’ in that valuable part 
of the empire that we should under. 
dertake the task), as the information 
necessary for that purpose, can be 
respectively collected, and fitted for 
publication ? 

We shall now proceed to give a 
short view, of the general nature of 
the enquiries which have been car- 
ried on by the Board, in the order of 
the county reports, and of the general 
report of Scotland, now preparing to 
be presented to Parliament. 

1. The situation and extent, the 
political and other divisions of any 
district, are the first points to be as- 
certained; it is then proper to enquire 
into those other important particulars, 
connected with the geographical cir- 
cumstances of the country, namely, 
the soil and subsoil, the minerals, and 
the waters; these being the great 
sources of national wealth. No coun- 
try can reach its full measure of pros 
perity, unless thése points are svuffi- 
ciently investigated, and the sooner 
such enquiries are commenced the 
better. For instance, what advan- 
tages would not have been derived 
from an early inquiry regarding the 
streams and rivers of the kingdom, 
by which a general system of triga- 
tion, and of inland navigation, might 
have been established? Had these 
sources of improvement. been con- 
ducted ore to a national plan, 
instead of partial and unconnected at- 
tempts, what great benefits might not 
have resulted to the community? 
Enquiries regarding the soil, the sub- 
soil, and the mineral wealth of the 
kingdom, are of a nature still more 
important. It is a curious fact, ascer- 
tained by the enquiries regarding the 
minerals of Scotland, that 2,500,000 
tons of coal are annually consumed, 
the produce of 172 Scotch, or about 
206 English acres, according to which 
rate of consumption, the great field 
of Scotch coal may still last for above 
3000 years. 
consumed in Scotland is about 
833,000/. The value of the lime, 
the greater part of which is employed 
for agricultural purposes, amounts to 


The value of the coab 
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375,000/. per annum. Of such im- 

rtance 1s lime considered, that 
sme of the Scotch farmers subject 
themselves to an expense of 10s. per 
acre per annum, on leases of nineteen 
ortweuty-one years, for lime alone ; 
and a Scotch farmer, (Mr. Walker, 
of Mellendean, in Roxburghshire), 
expended 2550/. in liming his farm, 
in one year. ‘These are important 
facts ascertained in the course of our 
enquiries. : 

2. The state of the landed property 
of a country is a subject of infinite 
importance. The size of estates ;— 
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the tenures by which they are held; 
—the manner in which they are ma- 
naged ;—-whether possessed under 
the fetters of strict entail, or other- 
wise ;— whether belonging to corpo- 
rate bodies, or to private individuals ; 
—the advantages they possess,—and 
the burdens to which they are liable: 
—are points which cannot be too ge- 
nerally known. ‘These particulars 
have been very minutely investigated 
in regard to Scotland, and the follow- 
ing table gives a general view, in so 
far as regards the size of estates, of 
the result of that enquiry. 





: | 
Classes.| 


Description of the Estates. 


No of Proprietors. 





Middling properties, from 





\Large properties, exceeding 30004. per ann 
500/. to $0004. .. 
Sm ill properties, under 500/........ 4006. 
Estates belonging to Corporate Bodies... 


396 
1077 
6181 

144 





Total... 7798 ’ 











It appears from these enquiries, 
that about one-third part of the 
landed property of Scotland is subject 
to the fetters of strict entail, and that 
1-85th part of the kingdom belongs 
to corporate bodies. 

3. The buildings of an agricultural 
description, form a most important 
object of enquiry. What can be 
more desirable, than to render the 
humble dwellings of the cottager 
healthy and comfortable? From the 
discoveries recently made, of the 
cheapness with which arch-roofed 
buildings may be erected, comforta- 
ble cottages may be constructed, in a 
considerable portion of the kingdom, 
ata moderate expense. ‘To have the 
houses and offices of the farmer built 
on a proper plan, adds more to the 
value of the land he occupies, from 
the saving of labour which it occa- 
sions, than can well be credited. Nor 
sit a matter of small importance to 
point out to proprietors of moderate 
estates, how economy and comfort 
can be united in their habitations. 

4. The manner in which the terri- 
tory of a country is occupied, cannot 
be too anxiously enquired into. This 
branch of enquiry comprehends the 
proper size of farms, the education 
and character of the farmers, the 


in them, and other interesting parti- 
culars. 

5. The prosperity of agriculture de- 
ews: much upon the instruments of 
1usbandry made use of. "Any im- 
provements, therefore, by which they 
can be rendered more simple in their 
construction, or can be used with less 
force, must be of incalculable advan- 
tage. For instance, when two horses 
are employed in a plough, instead of 
four or more horses, or when one- 
horse carts are adopted, instead of 
clumsy waggons, the difference of 
expense in cultivating land, which 
thence arises, is of infinite advantage 
to the farmer and to the public. By 
the general use of cylindrical, instead 
of conical wheels also, the expense of 
repairing roads would be so materially 
diminished, as greatly to benefit the 
country. 

6. The size and shape of fields, 
and the modes of fencing, are sub- 
jects which require peculiar attention. 
In regard to the first point in particu- 
lar, it is now ascertained, that if fields 
are of a regular shape, and the ridges 
of a proper length, five ploughs will 
do as much work as six ploughs, 
where the fields are small and of an 
irregular form; and every other part 
of the business to be performed, as 


rent to be exacted, the duration of dunging, sowing, harrowing, reaping, 


leases, the covenants to be inserted 


aud leading in the harvest, will’ be 
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executed, though not altogether, yet 
nearly in the same proportion. Is 
not that a circumstance that ought to 
be generally made known? 

7- The next point of enquiry, in 
the order of the reports, regards the 
culture of arable land; but it is im- 

sible, on this occasion, to enter 
into so vast a field: it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the publications 
of the Board of Agriculture explain 
the means by which, in fertile dis- 
tricts and in propitious seasons, the 
following crops may be contidently 
expected: from 32 to 45 bushels of 
wheat; from 48 to 55 bushels of 
barley; from 60 to 75 bushels of 
oats; and from 30 to 35 bushels of 
beans, Winchester measure, per sta- 
tute acre: and in many cases the 
crops will be still more abundant, 
As to green.crops, 30 tons of turnips, 
three tons of clover, and eight tons of 
potatoes, per statute acre, may be 
relied on. Any system that can pro- 
' duce crops of so superior a description 
even on fertile soils, is well entitled 
to invitation, more especially when it 
is accompanied with great economy 
in the expense of cultivation. 

8. There is no subject that requires 
more deliberate consideration, than 
whether land ought to be kept under 
the convertible system of bysbandry, 
or whether -any considerable propor- 
tion af it ought to be retained under 
permanent pasture, It may be for 
the interest of individuals to have 
land in grass, as it bas a tendency to 
improve in quality, and can be ma- 


naged at less expense: but in a pub- | 


lic point of view, it is more advanta- 
geous that land should be in cultiva- 
uon, as it furnishes greater means of 
employment to numbets of people, 
and as it produces food in the propor- 
tion of at least two to one, after seed 
and the expense of labour are de- 
ducted. The various important parti- 
culars connected with this sabject have 
never been so thoroughly explained 
as in the publications of the Board. 

I see that it would exhaust too 
much of your time to go through all 
the various other topics discussed ig 
the reports.of the Board, in the same 
manner as these already touched 
upon. They relate to the important 
subjects of gardens and orchards— 
woods and plantations. The cultiva- 
tion of waste lands—various modes 
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of improving land by draining, paring 
and burning, manuring, and rrigas 
tion—the best mode of carrying on 
embankments—the great subject of 
live stock—and discussions connected 
with roral and political economy. 
But it may not be improper.to make 
an observation regarding that impor. 
tant question, —the obstacles to im. 
provement. 

It has long been considered as an 
incontrovertible proposition, and ap. 
proaching to the nature of an axiom, 
** That whoever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot, where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential ser- 
vice to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” 

There never was a greater picce of 
sophistry than this: doctrine of Swift's, 
who seems to have entertained yery 
imperfect notions concerning the be- 
nefits conferred upon— agriculture, by 
a judicious system of cwil policy.— 
In fact, the prosperity of agriculture 
depends upon the politician ; for the 
better and the more equitable the civil 
policy of a country, so much more 
perfect will be its agriculture. Those 





* In the chapter on Political Bco- 
nomy, there is a most curious state- 
ment of the cotton trade of Scotland, 
of which the following is ati abstract: 


Numbers of men employed ... «59,809 
————— women and chil- 


ATEN » « acres cece cece peice 65 Oly IM 
Total. 154,300 
. _—_ 
Cost of the whole goods pro- 
duced, including labour and 
raw materials «2... +40 «5,055,704 
Profits of the persons imme- 
diately embarked in carry- 
ing op the trade 565,570 
£6,221,274 
Profits acquired. by other, 
‘jndividuals not  immedi- : 
ately.embarked in the. trade ,. 743,212 


Total £6,964,436 
Price of the raw materials. 1,832,1% 
aaa 
Balance or profit derived by 
the community ia Scotland 
from the cotton trade . ..£5,192,58 
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politicians or statesmen, therefore, 
who, by removing every obstacle to 
improvement, promote the advauce- 
ment of agriculture, have a higher 
claim to the gratitude of mankind, 
than those who have merely per- 
formed a secondary part, and which 
part they never could have performed 
at all, but under the protection of wise 
Jaws, regularly administered, and ime 
partially executed.t 

Such are the general nature and 
objects of the various topics discussed 
in the county reports, and in the ge- 
neral report of Scotland; and who- 
ever considers for a moment the 
variety and importance of these sub- 
jects, must be satisfied, that to collect 
every necessary information regard- 
ing them must be of the most essen- 
tial service to a country ; but to have 
that information not only collected, 
but condensed into a moderate com- 
pass, so as to be generally accessible, 
must be productive of advantages 
which it is hardiy possible to appre- 


ciate. 


We shall now proceed to give a 
short statement of the exertions 
which have been made, for the pur- 
pose of collecting, and afterwards 
condensing that information. 


1. The foundation of these enqui- 
ties was laid in a work, known under 
the name of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, in which a description is 
given of every parish in that part of 





t See the Orkney Report, Prelimi- 
nary Remarks to Chap. 1V. On Occu- 
pation. These valuable remarks are 
supposed to have been written by R. 
a Esq. of Markle, in East Lo- 
thian. 
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the united kingdom. Itcomprehends 
twenty-one volumes, octavo. 

2. The Board of Agee com- 
menced its enquiries by general sur- 
veys of the different counties of Great 
Britain, which are contained in twelve 

uarto volumes. These were consi- 
dak, merely as the basis of future 
enquiry, and were circulated for the 
purpose of receiving the additions and 
corrections of those who were con- 
versant in agricultural discussions. 


3. The county reports of England 
and Scotland have since been drawn 
up according to one uniform model, 
and it may be said, are completed, as 
they are al] delivered in, and printed, 
with the exception of two or three 
volumes now in the press. 


4. In addition to the county re- 
ports, various communications to the 
Board regarding a number of inter- 
esting subjects have been printed in 
a regular series, containing in all 
seven volumes, quarto, 


5. Besides these transactions, there 
are some separate publications re- 
garding draining, the cultivation of 
potatoes, the manufacture of bread, 
&c, comprehending two additional 
quarto volumes. 

6. In regard to condensed infor- 
mation, the general report of Scot- 
land, the result of all our enquiries 
regarding that part of the kingdom, 
in the shape according to which it 
will be presented to Parliament, will 
contain two volumes octavo, and the 
Appendixes will require three vo- 
lumes more. 

On the whole, the publications of 
the Board of Agriculture, exclusive 
of the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
are as follow : 





NATURE OF THE Work. 


No. of Volumes} 
Quarto { Uctavo) 








3. The reprinted Reports of Scotiand. . 





Total Quartos 
Total Octayos 


Total Volnmes printed by the Board of Agriculture. 


1. The original County Reports of England and Scotland. . . . 
‘ |2. The reprinted Reports of England, Wales, Isle of Man, &c. .. 
4. Communications to the Board of Agricul. in aseries of volumes 
5. Separate publications on Draining, the Culture of Potatoes, &c. 
6. The general Report of Scotland, with its Appendixes .*%.. 
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Such great undertakings as these 
could not have been accomplished 
with the limited funds at our disposal, 
had not those who were employed in 
the service of the Board been induced, 
from public spirit, to accept of such 
recompenses for their labour, in 
drawing up the county reports of 
England and Scotland, and the gene- 
ral report of Scotland, as would have 
been accounted inadequate for any 
other literary exertion. To draw up 
the report of the agricultural state 
and political circumstances of a coun- 
ty, for such a sum as from 50/. to 
200t. and in a few cases, perhaps, 
300/. in full, not only for the labour 
of drawing the report, but also for 
the expense of travelling over exien- 
sive districts, would only have been 
undertaken by persons impressed 
with a deep conviction, that in ac- 
complishing such a task, they were 
essentially benefiting their country. 

It is a circumstance, however, that 
must yield the highest degree of sa- 
tisfaction to those public spirited indi- 
viduals, that their labours are duly 
appreciated in foreign countries; that 
the same plan has been already under- 
taken, under the sanction of other 
governments, more especially in 
France and Russia; and that it is 
likely to be universally adopted, as 
soon as a war, so hostile to any great 
eXertion for the internal improve- 
ment of states and empires, can be 
brought to a conclusion. 

As the Boatd was established on 
the 23d of August, 1793, all these 
great literary labours have been ac- 
complished in a period of Jess than 
twerity years. In regard to literary 
éxertions indeed, the Board has evi- 
dently surpassed every other institu- 
tion of a simular description ; nor has 
any subject ever been more tho- 
roughly examined than that of agri- 
culture, by the enquiries which it has 
carried on. The beneficial effects 
which must thence result, can bardly 
be qnestioned ; for it is impossible to 
suppose, that the accumulation and 
the diffusion of knowledge, which 
have so materially promoted the ad- 
vancement of every other art, can be 
of no use in agriculture. 

By tke ditfusion of such useful in- 
formation, more especially when it is 
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brought into a condensed form, there 
is every reason to hope that the agri- 
culture of the coantry will be greatly 
improved—that the price of provi- 
sions, from a greater abundance, will 
be kept within reasonable bounds— 
that the importation of foreign corn, 
which, in. the space of twenty 
years, ending in 1811, cosi ws above 
57,000,000/. sterling, (the greater 
part of which we were obliged to pay 
for in specie), will in future be effec. 
tually prevented—that the revenue 
will be rendered more productive, 
without oppressing the people—and 
that all the great sourees of national 
prosperity will be most essentially 
ameliorated. 

If such are the consequences which 
must necessarily result from the ex- 
ertions of this Board, and which can- 
not fai] to take effect, if every ob- 
stacle be removed to the cultivation 
of the country; what pleasure must 
not be felt by those who have had 
any share in accomplishing such im- 
portant objects; and who, though 
differing m sentiments regarding 
other topics, yet when assembled 
here, have laid aside al] personal and 
political prejudices, and have cordially 
united in the cause of agriculture? 

I shall conclude with stating my 
full conviction, that unless this Board 
is supported in a manner adequate to 
its utility; unless the measures it has 
so Jong anxiously recommended, for 
a gencral Bil] of Enclosure, for the 
cultivation of wastes, for the improve- 
ment of roads and carriages, and 
other measures of a similar nature, 
are carried into effect; and unless 
every possible encouragement is given 
to agricultural exertions of every de- 
scription, this country cannot prosper, 
at least to the extent which may be 
confideutly relied on, under a differ- 
ent system; whereas, if a broad ba- 
sis of cultivation and improvement 
were now laid, not only that every 
apprehension, which might otherwise 
be entertained, regarding either agri- 
cultural or financial difficulties, would 
be completely put an end to, but that 
the nation would commence a new 
era of domestic happiness and imter- 
nal prosperity. 
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The VaLLey of ReFrucs. 


German. 
[Continued from p. 179.] 
FROM ROSALIE TO GENEVIEVE. 
Grishois. 
Ww pursue our journey, my dear- 
est Genevieve; but I snatch 
one fugitive moment to communicate 
an incident which has agitated me 
with the most contending emotions. 
I have felt the sickening chill of fear, 
and the life inspiring glow of hope; 
Ihave wept with pity aud with de- 
light; the tears _—_ glistening in 
my eyes, and the ti 


From the 


e of tumultuous 
feeling yet swells in my heart. 

We had alighted at a small town 
in the German frontier, within a mile 
of the French territory, almost within 
sight of the people whom my mother 
at once admires and condemns, hates 
and loves. We had applied to the 
landlord with the view of learning 
what farther formalities we had to 
observe on passing the limits of Ger- 
many: but the good man proved so un- 
fortunate in bis attempts at explana- 
tion, that, after much mutual vexation, 
we continued to look at each other 
with despair, when a venerable man, 
who bad been attentively observing 
us, respectfully approached, accoste 
is in French, and in a few minutes 
gave not only the information which 
we had been solicitous to obtain, but 
a code of useful rules for our progress 
through the French republic. 

** ‘The gentleman has so much po- 
liteness,” said my mother, “that I 
cannot but recognise him as our coun- 
tryman.” He Sowell ** Perhaps an 
emigrant?” He bowed low, with a 
deep sigh. “ And your family is with 
you?” He shook his head, with an 
involuntary movement of anguish. 
‘© You have a family ?" He folded his 
hands, and raising his eyes to heaven, 
with the big tears standing in them. 
** Yes!” cried he, “ Yes!” and tak- 
ing up our passport, he seemed anx- 
ions to change the subject. 

** For four persons !” exclaimed he, 
“and J see only three?” ‘“ The 
fourth,” replied my mother, “ was 
an old domestic, who died on the eve 
of our departure.” ‘* Died!” echoed 
he, in an accent of regret, ‘Good 
God! how hard, to die when so near 
=though he, perhaps, had no chil- 
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dren there.” Again he fixed his eyes 
upon the passport, and read the de- 
scription of our poor St, Antoine ; 
then fixing his eyes on my mother, 
a gleam of joy seemed to shoot trom 
them, and he said, ‘* Might not one 
think this description of your servant 
was intended for me?” ‘* Almost,” 
replied she, smiling—‘ quite! not a 
lineament but corresponds: a pale 
visage—"” he paused, then added, 
** full of care !—a tall, stooping figure, 
(bent down by many a year of sufter- 
ing!) white hair—this silvery hue has 
been the gift of unsolaced misery! 
Under this description,” added he in 
a plaintive tone, ‘I, too, might once 
more enter my native country.” 

Would you believe it, Genevieve ? 
I alone compreheaded him. I looked 
earnestly at my mother; but neither 
in her's, nor in my aunt’s face was 
there a single expression. I could no 
longer remain silent. ‘If it were 
your wish to return, how gladly 
would my mother augment her own 
happiness by contributing to that of a 
virtuous fellow creature !” 

Scarcely had [ pronounced these 
words, when the old man, with a 
look of unutterable gratitude, grasped 
my hand, kissed it, and shed a torrent 
of tears. 1 sobbed: aloud. - My mo- 
ther, visibly affected, enquired his 
name. ‘* My name,” returned he, 
with increased emotion, ‘‘ is De Va- 
lois.” « De Valois!” reiterated my 
mother, ‘* were you not——” 

’ | have forgotten, Genevieve, what 
he was—for me it was enough that 
my mother recollected him, and that 
no opposition was made to his accom- 
panying us under the name of St. 
Antoine. ‘ Oh, Madam,” cried he, 
addressing my mother with clasped 
hands, ‘‘ for this moment of hope, 
the most blissful of my life, which you 
have given me, may heaven give you 
a life of uninterrupted felicity,” 

The arrangements for pursuing our 
journey were soon made; nor could 
St. Antoine have been more active in 
our service than was Mons. De Va- 
lois. We passed through the several 
posts without molestation; yet I 
shuddered whenever the civil or mili- 
tary officer, who examined our pass- 
ports, came to the name of St. An- 
toine. ‘*I am he,” exclaimed the 
venerable De Valois, eagerly, as 
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though he feared he should be robbed 
of the precious name. 

Ata short distance from Luxem- 
burgh the postillion pointed out the 
spot which had once been the line of 
demarcation between France and 
Germany. This information we wo- 
men received with perfect indiffer- 
ence; but De Valois, who was then 
with us in the carriage, requested per- 
mission to alight for a moment; and, 
whilst we drove slowly down a decli- 
vity, beheld him, with uplifted hands, 
kneeling on the boundary. 

How is this, Genvieve, that men 
alone seem to have a country? Nei- 
ther my mother nor my aunt were 
affected by the word boundary ; but 
when De Valois rejoined us, I plainly 
perceived in his eyes the traces of 
those tears with which he had be- 
dewed the land of his fathers. It was 
impossible to mistake the nature of 
his feelings, for, to a.question of my 
mother’s, he emphatically pronounced 
the words,—‘* My own dear coun- 
try!’ with atone in which I should 
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only articulate this sentiment—* My 
only love!” 

Is it that. with our sex the term 
man expresses every other? that our 
country is bounded by the arms of the 


husband we adore? and that our pa-: 


triotism kindles from the heart of 
him we love? What attaches my mo. 
ther to France, is distinct from the 
idea of her country, which has for De 
Valois a divine music that thrills his 
inmost soul. What she cherishes, is 
a compound something, which she 
may not soon find,—early habits, fa- 
vourite parties, darling amusements ; 
ina word, Paris! Paris alone is the 
native country which she has been 
unable to forget. In like manner, 
the Bedonin remembers the burning 
sauds, and arid plains, to which he 
was native.—Such is the power of 
custom. 
I am interrupted.—Adieu, till I re- 
sume at my next interval of leisure. 
Rosatie. 


{ To be continued. } 


-THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


The Recuiatine and PREseRVING 
of Parisn and other Recistexrs of 
Brirtus, Baptisms, MarriaGEs, 
and BuRIALs. 


Y the 52d Geo. III. c. 146, sect. 

1, Registers of public and pri- 

vate baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
solemnized according to the rites of 
the church of England and Ireland, 
within all parishes or chapelries in 
England shall be made and kept by 
the rector, vicar, curate, or officiating 
minister of every parish (or of any 
chapelry where the ceremonies of bap- 
tism, marriage, &c. may be legally ce- 
lebrated) for the time being, in books 
of parchment, or of good and durable 
paper, to be provided by his Majesty's 
printer, at the expense of the respec- 
tive parishes or chapelries ; and every 
such entry shall be numbered pro- 
gressively from the beginning to the 
end of each book, the first entry to 
be distinguished by number one ; and 
every such entry shall be divided from 
the entry next following, by a printed 
line egies - to the forms contained 
in the schedules (A), (B), (C), to 


every such book shal] be numbered 
with progressive numbers, the first 
page being marked with the number 
1 in the middle of the upper part of 
such page, and every subsequent page 
being marked in like manner with 
progressive numbers, from number 1 
to the end of the book. 

By sect. 2, His Majesty's printer is 
to transmit to the officiating minister 
of each parish or chapelry in Engiand 
a printed copy of this act, and one 
book prepared as aforesaid and adapt- 
ed according to the respective forms 
of the schedules (A), (B), (C). 


By sect. 3, Such registers shall be 
kept in such separate books as afore- 
said, and every such rector, vicar, cu- 
rate, or officiating minister, shall, as 
soon as possible, after the solemniza- 
tion of every baptism, whether pri- 
vate or public, or burial respectively, 
record and enter, in a fair and legible: 
hand-writing, the several particulars 
described in the respective schedules, 
and sign the same; and in no case 
shall he delay to do the same, unless 
prevented by sickness or other una- 


this act annexed, and every page of voidable impediment. 
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By sect. 4, Whenever the ceremo- 
ny of baptism or burial shall be per- 
formed in any other place than the 
parish church or church-yard of any 
parish (or the chapel or chapel-yard 
of any chapelry, providing its own 
distinct registers), by any minister 
not being the rector, vicar, minister, 
or curate, of such parish or chapelry, 
be shall on the same, or on the next 
day, transmit to the rector, vicar, or 
other minister of such parish or 
chapelry, or his curate, a certificate 
of such baptism or burial in the form 
contained in the schedule (D) to this 
act annexed, and the rector, &c. shall 
thereupon enter the same according 
to such certificate in the book kept 
pursuant to this act for such purpose ; 
and shall add to such entry the fol- 
lowing words: “ According to the 
certificate of the Reverend 
transmitted to me on the 


By sect. 5, The several books 
wherein such entries shall respectively 
be made, and all registers heretofore 
in use, shall be deemed to belong to 
every such parish or chapel respec- 
tively, and shall be kept by and re- 
main in the power and custody of the 
rector, vicar, curate, or other offi- 
ciating minister of each respective 
parish or chapelry as aforesaid, and 
shall be by him safely and securely 
kept ina vi wel) painted iron chest, 
to be provided and repaired, as occa- 
sion may require, at the expense of 
the parish or chapelry, and to be kept 
locked in some dry, safe, and secure 
place within the usual place of resi- 
dence of such rector, &c. if resident 
within the parish church or chapel ; 
and the said books shall not, nor 
shall any of them be taken or re- 
moved from or out of the said chest, 
at any time or for any cause what- 
ever, except for the purpose of mak- 
ing such entries therein as aforesaid, 
or for the inspection of persons desi- 
rous to make search therein, or to ob- 
tain copies from or out of the same, 
or to be produced in evidence in some 
cgurt. of Jaw or equity, or to be in- 

ted as to the state or condition 
thereof, or for some of the oses 
of this act; and that immediately 
after making such respective entries, 
or producing the said books for the 


day of 
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purposes aforesaid, they shall forthe 
with again be safely and securely de- 
posited in the said chest. 

By sect. 6, At the expiration of two 
months after Dec. 31, 1813, and at 
the expiration of two months after 
the end of yma & subsequent year, 
fair copies of all the entries of the se- 
veral baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
which shall have been solemnized or 
taken place within the year preced- 
ing, shall be made by the rector, vi- 
car, curate, or other resident or offi- 
ciating minister, (or by the church- 
wardens, chapel-wardens, clerk, or 
other person duly appointed for the’ 
purpose, under and by the direction 
of such rector, &c.) on parchment in 
the same form as prescribed in the 
schedules ; and thé contents of such 
copies shall be verified and signed in 
the form following by the rector, &c. 
of the parish or chapelry to which 
— respective register-book shall be- 
ong: 

PL, A. B. rector (or as the case may 
be,) of the parish of C, (or, of the 
chapeiry of D,) in the county of E, 
do hereby solemnly declare, that the 
several writings hereto annexed, pur- 
porting to be copies of the several en- 
tries contained in the several register- 
books of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, of the parish or chapelry 
aforesaid, from the — day of 
to the day of are true co- 
pies of the several entries in the said 
several register-books _ respectively 
from the said day of to 
the said = day of ; and that 
no other entry during such period is 
contained in any of such books re- 
spectively, and that the same are truly 
made according to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

Signed ‘* A.B.” 
Which declaration shall be fairly 
written, without any stamp, on the 
said copy ; and the signature to such 
declaration shall be attested by the 
churchwardens or chapelwardens, or 
one of them, of the parish or chapelr 
to which such register-books shall 
belong. 

By sect. 7, Copies of the said re- 

ister-books, verified and attested, 
shall, on or before the Ist of June iu 
every year, be transmitted by the 
churchwardens and chapelwardens, 
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to the registrar of the diocese within 
which the church or chapel shal] be 
situated. 

By sect. 9, If the rector, &c. neg- 
lect or refuse to verify and sign the 
copies of register-books within the 
time required for the transmission 
thereof, the churchwardens or chapel- 
wardens shall certify such default to 
the registrar. 

By sect. 10, In all extra parochial 
places, where there is no church or 
chapel, the officiating minister may, 
within one month after any baptism 
or burial, deliver to the rector, vicar, 
or curate of the immediately adjoin- 
ing parish, a memorandum thereof, 
signed by the parent of the baptised 
child, or of the person employed 
about the burial, together with two 
of the persons attending the same; 
and every such rector, &c. shall enter 
the sammie in the register of bis parish. 

By sect. 10, Letters containing co- 
pies of parish registers transmitted to 
the respective registrars shal] be in- 
dorsed and signed by the church- 
wardens and chapelwardens in the 
form contained in schedule (E). 

By sect. 14, If any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully insert, or 
cause, or permit to be inserted, in any 
such register-book of baptisins, bu- 
rials, and marriages, or in any copy 
thereof, or in the lists or declarations 
to be transmitted to the registrars as 
aforesaid, any false entry of any mat- 
ter or thing relating to any baptism, 
burial, or marriage, or shall falsely 
make, alter, forge, or counterfeit 
any part of such register or copy 
thereof, or such list or declaration, or 
cause or procure, or wilfully permit 
the same to be so done; or shall 
wilfully destroy, deface, or injure any 
register-book, or part thereof, or 
cause or procure, or permit the same 
to be so done; or shal] knowingly and 
wilfully sign or certify any false 
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copy of such register tequired to be 
transmitted as aforesaid, Knowing the 
same to be faise; he shall on convic. 
tion thereof be adjudged guilty of fe. 
Jony, and be transported for the term 
of fourteen years, 

Provided by sect. 15, That if any 
rector, &c. committing an accidental 
error, shall, within one calendar 
month after discovery of the same, 
alter and correct, in the presence of 
the parents of the child baptized, of the 
parties nyarried, or of two persons who 
may have attended at any burial, or 
in case of the death or absence of the 
respective parties aforesaid, then in 
the presence of the churchwardens 
or chapelwardens, (who respectively 
shall attest the same). such erroneons 
entry in the marvin of the book 
Wherein 1 has been made; but no 
alteration or obliteration of the origi- 
nal erroneous entry shall be made; 
and the rector, &c. shall signa the 
same, and in ihe marg'n shall add the 
day of the month and year when such 
correction shall be made; and, in the 
fair copy to be transmitted to the re- 
gisirar, shall certify such alteration. 

By sect. 16, Fees payable or due 
for the performance of any of the be- 
fore-mentioned duties, or for giving 
copies of the registrations thereof, to 
remain the same. 

By sect. 19, The rector, vicar, cu- 
rate, or other officiating minister of 
every parish and chapelry, shall trans- 
mit to the registrar of the diocese in 
which the same shall be situated, be- 
fore the Ist of June, 1813, a list of 
all registers which now are in such 
parish or chapelry respectively, sta- 
ting the periods at which they re- 
spectively commence and terminate, 
the periods (if any) for which they 
are deficient, and the places where 
they are deposiied. 

y sect. 20, This act shall extend 
to churches and chapels not parochial. 
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On Pottery and Poncetain. 
[From Millard’s Cyclepedia.} 

The accounts of manufactures detailed 
in Cyclopeedias, and other works of a 
similar nature, are, in general, so 
«rroneous, as to convey but little solid 


information. In the work before us, 
the author professes to have availed 
himself of he observations of practi- 
cal men—to have submitted various 
articles to extensive manufacturers 
Sor their correction—and frequently 
to have described the seceral processes 
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from personal inspection. How far 
‘these pledges are redeemed, will ap- 
pear from the following extracts— 
which include a short, but interesting, 
sketch of the origin of the potter's 
art; and a full description of the 
principal pottery in Staffordshire, and 
indecd in England—that of Mr. Jo- 
siah Spode, of Stoke upon Trent. 


ZOTTERY, or the art of making 
i vessels from earth, is of the re- 
motest antiquity. In the earlier ages 
of the world, when the art of metal- 
lurgy was in its infancy, almost all 
the domestic utensils employed for 
every purpose, were of pottery alone. 
Pottery may hence be fairly supposed 
the oldest of the mechanical inven- 
tions. The Scriptures furnish us with 
the first mention of the practice of 
this art. The numerous remains of 
Greek and Etruscan vases amply 
prove that these nations were highly 
celebrated for their skill in pottery. 
The Greek vases in Sir William Ha- 
milton’s collection, deposited in the 
British Museum, are ornamented 
with paintings, the compositions- of 
which are truly elegant; and their 
forms are equally simple and beau- 
tiful. 

Porcelain (from the Portuguese 
word, porcelena, a cup) is the most 
perfect species of earthen ware. It is 
distinguished from the inferior Kinds 
of pottery which are opaque and of 
various colours, by its being white 
and semi-transparent. The art of 
making porcelain is one of those in 
which Europe has been excelled by 
oriental natiéns; the first porcelain 
seen in Europe was brought from Ja- 
pan and ‘China.¢ The whiteness, 
transparency, fineness, neatness, ele- 
gance, and even magnificence of this 





* See Chronicles, Book I. 
98. Job, ii. 8. 
Ixviti. 18 

+ The Chinese porcelain is com- 
posed of two ingredients: 1,pe-tunt-se, 
ahard stone, which is carefully ground 
toa powder; and 2, ka-o-lin, a white 
earthy substance, which is intimately 
nixed with the ground stone. These 
two materials, however, are considered 
by Mr. Donovan to be the same; the 
former only being worked into a clay 
with water after itis ground. 


iv. 22, 
Psalm xxii. 15, and 
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pottery, which soon ornamented the 
tables of the great, did not fail to ex- 
cite the admiration and industry of 
Europeans. The first produce of this 
excellent spirit of emulation appeared 
in Saxony, and in France, and after- 
wards in England, Germany, and 
Italy; but as all these were different 
from the Japanese, so each had a pe- 
culiar character of its own. . Besides 
the manufactory of Saxony which 
has been long established, porcelain 
is made at Vienna, at Frankeodal, and 
Jately in the neighbourhood of Berlin. 
In France considerable manufactories 
have been established at Chantilly, 
Villeroi, and at Orleans; the produce 
of which is much esteemed, but the 
Sevres porcelain holds the most dis- 
tingnished rank. Jtaly also has its 
porcelains, the best of which are 
made at Naples and Florence. 

The potteries of England have 
made, during the last fifty years, rapid 
advances towards perfection. he 
chief establishments are in Stafford- 
shire, at Derby,t Worcester,§ and 
Coalport in Shropshire. The Stat- 
fordahive potteries have long been ce- 
lebrated for their earthen wares of 
different kinds, and some of the prin- 
cipal proprietors have, lately, directed 
their attention to the manufacture of 
porcelain, and have attained a high 
degree of excellence in this species of 
pottery. The earthen wares formerly 
ianutactured here were of an ex- 
tremely coarse description ; the finest 
sort was au imperfectly white ware, 
very slightly ornamented with blue, 
and glazed by throwing into the oven, 
while the ware was firing, a quantity 
of common salt; the salt being con- 
verted into vapour, and applied to 
the surface of the vessels, formed the 
arey. for them. The colour of the 

ody of this kind of ware is said to 
have received covsiderable improve- 
ment from the following incident : 





t The déscnit figures, or white ware, 
made at Derby are particularly beau- 


tifuland delicate. The paintings ou 
the porcelain made here are, in genc- 
ral, rich and well executed, and the 
gilding and buruishing are very beau- 
fel. 

§ The china made at Worcester has 
been for along time much esteemed, 
and is still in repute. 
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Mr. Astbury, a potter of Stafford- 
shire, travelling to London, perceiving 
something amiss with one of his 
horse's eyes, a hostler at Duustable 
oftered to cure him, and for that pur- 
pose put a common black flint stone 
into the fire. When taken out, it 
was observed to be of a fine white; 
the potter immediately conceived the 
idea of improving his ware, by adding 
this material to the whitest clay he 
could obtain. He sent home a quan- 
tity of the flint stones, and by mixing 
them with tobacco-pipe clay, pro- 
duced a white stone ware superior to 
any that had been made before. The 
other potters followed his example. 
For a long time the flint stones were 
pounded in mortars; but this being 
productive of serieus illness, con- 
sumptions, &c. to the labourers, the 
material has been ground in mills of 
Various constructions. Notwithstand- 
ing this important discovery, the 
imperfection of the salt glaze, and the 
inattention of the potters to elegance 
ot form, and neatness of workman- 
ship, caused the sale of our stone ware 
1n 1760 to be supplanted by the im- 
portation of a superior article from 
France. 

This inundation of a foreign manu- 


facture must have produced a serious 
injury to the potteries, if a new one 
had not appeared soon afterwards. _ In 
the year 1703, Mr. Josiah Wedgwood 
invented a species of earthen ware 
for the table, quite new in its appear- 
ance, and covered with a rich and bril- 


jliantglaze. Tothisnew manufacture 
the Queen gave her patronage, com- 
manding it to be called Queen's Ware, 
and honouring the inventor by ap- 
v»ointing bim her Majesty’s potter. 

ence may be dated a new zra in this 
interesting and important manufac- 
ture. Mr. Wedgwood evinced con- 
siderable taste in the elegance of his 
inodels which weve from the antique, 
and in the exceilence of their execu- 
tion; he was a man of genius, and by 
dint of application, became also, at 
an advanced period of life, a mn of 
considerable scientific attainments. 
Great improvements have been made 
in the art of pottery since the time of 
Mr. Wedgwood. Blue printed (or 
blue and white) ware, in imitation of 
the oriental china, er porcelain, has 
been introduced with great success in 
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various manufactories, but particulariy 
in thatof Mr. Josiah Spode, at Stoke 
upon Trent, in Staffordshire. The 
potteries in this county are not Jess 
than one hundred in number; they 
employ more than ten éhousand per- 
sons; and the annual value of goods 
manufacturedthere may beestimated, 
in the most flourishing times, at eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. — 
A canal furnishes the manufacturers 
with the means of water-carriage to 
every principal sea-port in the king. 
dom; greatly facilitating the expor. 
tation of the manufactured article, 
the importation of the raw mate- 
rial. 

The principal manufactory in Staf. 
fordshire is that of Mr. Jasiah Spode 
already mentioned. This public spi- 
rited gentleman has been unwearied 
in his exertions to improve the art of 
‘apg b The establishment of which 

e is the proprietor, we cannot hbesi- 
tate to pronounce superior to any in 
the kingdom. It excels not only in 
the texture and beauty, the elegance 
of form, and richness of decoration of 
its porcelains, but in the endless vari- 
ety of earthen ware which is here 
exhibited: itis not only the porce- 
lain, the blue-printed, the enamelled, 
the Egyptian, the Etruscan, and the 
various modern coloured bodies which 
attract the attention, but the cream- 
coloured, or Queen's ware (the com- 
monest sort made,) displays the same 
nicety in the workmanship, the same 
delicacy of colour, and extreme bril- 
liancy of appearance. In id ced 
1806 this manufactory was visited by 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
and several of the nobility, and Mr. 
Spode had the honour being ap- 
pointed potter and English porcelain 
manufacturer to his Royal Highness. 
On this occasion a reom of 117 feet 
in length was fitted up with great 
taste and filled with asplendid assem- 
blage of finished abe The nua- 
ber of persons employed in Mr. 
Spode’s establishment amounts to 
more than seven hundred, and the 
latest discoveries in machinery are 
applied to the advancement of the 
art. Without entering into minute 
particulars, we shal! proceed to de- 
scribe the general processes pursued at 
Mr. Spode’s manufactory ; they are, 
preparations of th: raw mater 
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moulding and turning, firing, printing, 
glazing, and painting. i 

~ 1, Preparation of the raw material, 
A powertul steam-engine is the first 
grand agent in this extensive mauu- 
factory; this is employed in petform- 
ing many of. the processes hitherto 
carried on by manual labour, The 
tudies of earthen ware are composed 
of flint and clay: the flint. comes 
chiefly from Kent, and the clay jrom 
different parts of the west of England. 
The flint is first caleiped in kilns, 
similar to those in which Rite is usually 
burnt; it is then broken into small 
pieces, by revolving hammers, which 
are put inmotion by the steam-engine; 
these pieces are then conveyed into the 
pans, in which they are to be ground, 
and a quantity of water added. The 
pans are paved with stone, and in the 
cenire there is an upright, shaft, from 
which several arms branch out, at 
right angles, having very heavy stones 
placed between them; these stones 
are moved horizontally, by the power 
of the steam engine, and grind the 
flints until they form with the water 
a cream-like liquid ; thisis let off into 
the wasd-tub, and the coarser particles 
are here separated from the fine, the 


latter running off into reservoirs, and 
the former being taken back to the 


grinding pan. When the ground 
Aint is wanted for use, it is conveyed 
from the reservoir by a pump worked 
by the steam-engine. 

The process of preparing the clay, 
and m2xing it with the flint, is ex- 
tremely interesting. The clay, in its 
crude state ts drawn up into the upper 
chamber of the slip-house, where the 
larger Jumps are thrown into an iron 
box, in which moves a shaft, with 
Knives:fixed in it, to cut the clay into 
small pieces.. The clay so cut (and 
also that which, from the smallness of 
the lumps, does not require cutting) 
is laid. in a cistern with a proper quan- 
lity of water, where it remains for a 
time to soften, and is then put into the 
tlunging-tub; in this tub the water 
and clay are violently agitated until 
they becgjye thoroughly mixed. The 
liquid is now let off into another cis- 
tern, from which it, passes through a 
silk sieve into a third cistern, and 
thence into a fourth, through silk 
sieves still finer ; here the ground flint 
and other ingredients are brought and 
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mixed together ; and the whole passes 
once more through sieves of a still 
greater degree. of fineness, into the 
fifth or bottom cistern, in which is 
placed a pump that throws it into a 
trough fitted for conveying it to the 
drying kiln. _ All these operations are 
worked by the steam-engine; and 
there are no less than fourteen sieves 
in motion atone time. After the clay 
has been dried for about twenty-four 
hours, it istaken from the kiln and 
Jaid together in large heaps, ina room 
for that purpose. After this process, 
and before the clay is worked tuto the 
vessels for which it is destined, it is 
necessary that the air-bubbles shouid 
be disengaged froni it, and that it 
shou!d be pressed into a conrpact mass. 
Till lately this was done by manual 
labour ; viz. by repeatedly cutting a 
piece in two, end then throwing it 
together again with all possible force ; 
a process which was extremely labo- 
rious. .This is now superseded by the 
use of a machine turned by a steam- 
engine; the machine is simply an 
iron box of the shape of an inverted 
cone, with an upright shaft in its cen- 
tre, to which are affixed knives in 
such a manner as to cut, by their rota- 
tory motion, the clay which is put 
into the box; ahd, at the same time, 
so arranged, as to force it downwards 
to a square aperture at the bottom, 
through which it escapes in a suffici- 
ently compressed state for the work- 
men, and is then cut into square pieces 
of aconvenient size to be distributed 
through every part uf the manufactory. 
Near the steam-engine is a range of 
work-shops for those branches of the 
trade which require the aid of machi- 
nery. In this building, there are 
eight throwing wheels, and twenty- 
five turning lathes, worked by the 
steam-engine. Underneath these 
shops are drying houses, heated by 
steam, in which the ware is dried, 

reviously to its going to the oven to 

e fited; above the work-shops is a 
single room capable of holding two 
hundred workmen, which is intended 
to be lighted with gas ligats. The 
whole of this range of building is 
heated by steam. 

2. Moulding and Turning. 'Tea- 
cups, saucers, basons, jags, and the 
like vessels, rective their first shape 
from ina hands of the thrower, who 

2 
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is seated on a stool with a flat circular 
wooden wheel before him, moving 
horizontally ona pivot ; this wheel is 
set in motion by the steam-enginc, 
and he can increase or diminish its 
velocity as there is occasion; upon 
the centre of the wheel the operator 
throws a lump of clay, of the required 
size, and forms it into almost an 

shape with the utmost facility: it Is 
then cut from the wheel by a wire, 
and taken to be dried that it may 
acquire a sufficient hardness to fit it 
for the next operation. By éurning, 
the superfluous parts of the clay are 
taken off, so as to render the article 
perfectly smooth, and to give it the 
exact shape. The lathes on which 
the vessels are turned are put in mo- 
tion by the steam-engine, and rega- 
lated as to speed by the turner him- 
self. ‘The principle of turning earthen 
ware is very similaf to that employed 
in wood-turning. The vesseis re- 
quiring handles and spouts are taken 
to the Aandling room,and those which 
do not want this appendage, after 
having attained the requisite hardness, 
are sent to the oven tobe baked. The 
handles are made by Jaying a - of 
clay in a mould of plaster of Paris, 


and pressing a corresponding mould 


upon it; after remaining some little 
time in the mould, the clay becomes 
sufficiently diy to separate from it, 
the article is then finished with tools 
proper for the purpose, and fixed to 
the vessel with a liquid mixture of 
the same material as the vessel itself; 
it isthen properly dried and taken to 
the oven to be baked. All vessels are 
well dried before they are put into the 
oven to be baked, otherwise they 
would break by the sudden application 
of heat, particularly those of large 
dimensions ; and, if the air bubbles 
had not been disengaged from the 
clay by the process already described, 
the vessels would crack when the air 
became rarified in the firing. 

manufactured in all potteries, mavi:ds 
made of plaster of Paris are necessary. 
The modeller, who shouid be an arti- 
san of considerable tasie (possessing 
a knowledge of the elements and the 
practice of sculpture), first forms the 
shape of the intended vessel out of 
a solid jump of clay; this, after 
receiving his finishing touches, is 
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handed to the person who makes the 

laster mould from it. The plaster 
raving been previously ground, and 
the moisture evaporated, is mixed 
quickly with a quantity of water and 
instantly poured on the clay model ; 
the plaster becomes very soon a hard 
substance, and is made still harder by 
the application of heat, when it is 
ready for use. Plates and dishes are 
made from moulds of this kind, upon 
which the operator lays a piece of 
clay of the length, breadth, aud thick. 
ness required; the mould and clay 
are then placed upon a wheel turn- 
ing horizontally on a pivot, and the 
operator keeps pulling round with the 
left hand, and presses the clay to the 
shape of the mould with the other; 
this done, the mould and dish together 
are carried into a stove moderately 
heated, where it remains until sufh- 
ciently dried to separate ; the plate or 
dish is then cut even at the edges and 
in other respects finished ; but, be- 
fore they are baked the dishes are 
laid flat upon plaster or stone flags 
that are quite level, in order that they 
may remain straight until they go 
to the oven to be fired. Tureens, 
vegetable dishes, and such articles are 
also made in moulds, but require more 
time and care, being less simple in 
their form; figures, flowers, and 
foliage in bas-relief, are also formed 
separately in moulds, and afterwards 
affixed to the vessel with diluted 
clay. 

3. Firing. When the ware is ready 
for firing it is placed in cases called 
saggars, wade of fire-clay found in the 
neighbourhood of the manufactory, 
which vary in size aud shape accord. 
ing to ihe articles placed in them. 
The wggars are then put into.an oven, 
shaped somewhat like a_ bee-hive; 
with an opening at the top; there is 
also an opeving at the side to admit 
the sagaars, but this is closed before 
the tire is applied. Each saggar, 1s 
lured to the ather by a roll of soft 
fire-clay, which secures the vessels 
contained in them from dust, the 
fumes of the tires, and trem. the 
effects of the air when the oven is 
couling. fires which heat. the 


rs 


The 
oven are placed round it in proper 
receptacles, which comuiunicate.with 
the interior of the oven, by flues, 
heating every part equally. "This dirst 
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firing gives a higher degree of heat, 
and is continued much longer than 
any successive firing; when once 
fired, the article is calied biscuit-ware. 
The cream-coloured, or gueen’s-ware, 
is now carried to the dipping-house to 
receive its glazing, as described here- 
after; that which is to be printed 
blue is taken to the printing-house. 

4. Printing. The design being 
previously engraven ona copper-plate 
is laid on a stove to become warm; 
the colour (which has oxide of cobalt 
for its basis) is mixed with a prepa- 
ration of oils, in order to fetch out an 
impression ; this mixture is smeared 
over the surface of the plate and again 
cleaned off, leaving the liquid in the 
engraving only. The paper used to 
take off the impression is made ex- 
pressly for this purpose ; it is damped 
with a liquid, laid on the copper-plate, 
and passed between two iron rollers. 
The design being transferred to the 
paper, this is laid immediately upon 
the ware, being rubbed on with a 
flannel. And, after remaining a short 
time, the ware is put into a tub of 
water, and the paper, by a slight 
touch with a sponge, is separated 
from it, and leaves the design in the 
most perfect state. The ware is then 
dried, and taken to the oven to be 
burned; during this operation, the 
oil which had been mixed with the 
colour in the. printing is destroyed, 
and the oxide of cobalt more firmly 
attached to the ware: it is then 
glazed. 

5. Glaxing.. The glazes differ in 
their composition in all manufactories, 
but most have oxide of lead for their 
basis. The ingredients being mixed 
with water, and well ground, the 
glaze is ready for use, in which the 
vessels aredipped. On drying, which 
takes place instantly, the water con- 
tained in the glaze being absorbed by 
the porosity of the vessel, it is covered 
with a fine white powder of a regular 
thickness; this, when fired, becomes 
vitreous, or assumes a glass-like ap- 
pearance, and from its transparency, 
the blue:pattern underneath is ren- 
dered perfectly visible. In the last 
firing ‘especial care is taken to keep 
one piece from touching the other, or 
the whole would fuse into one united 
mass. Great attention is also requi- 
site in the firing, not to give too muc 
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or too little heat, either extreme being 
injurious; the fireman in this, as in 
the other firing, draws out trial pieces 
from the oven, with an iron rod, to 
ascertain the proper degree of heat. 

6. Painti.g. The pieces of porce- 
lain or earthen ware which are to be 
enamelled and enriched by gilding are, 
after the first firing, dipped in a suit- 
able glaze, again submitted to the fire, 
and om delivered to the painter or 
enameller. The colours.used in ena- 
mel-painting are composed of metal- 
lic calxes, and fluxes suitable to each 
colour, separately and ye sap of 
such a nature as to fuse them suffi- 
ciently for the glazing on which they 
are laid. Gold has also its flux, and 
is laid on as the other colours are, 
When the painting is completed, the 
ware is placed in a furnace less in size, 
and different in construction from that 
before noticed. Very considerable 
care is here necessary in the arrange- 
ment of the vessels, and great nicety 
is required in the degree and con- 
tinuation of the heat, which is not so 
intense asin the former firings. The 
colours, after this firing, put on a 
shining appearance, but the gold has 
an opaque yellow cast, and is burnished 
with a blood stone to give it the de- 
sired brilliancy. 

The processes already detailed for 
the manufacture of earthen ware, 
are applicable, in ge | every case, 
to that of porcelain. ‘The composi- 
tion of the hodies and glazes is, of 
course, different ; and much greater 
care is necessary in every process, than 
is bestowed upon earthen ware in 
general. These are bodies of a drab, 
a fawn, a slate, a red, a cane, ora 
black colour, which are all formed by 
an admixture of an appropriate mi- 
neral, or a metallic oxide, with the 
clays that form the basis. The stea- 
tites, or soap-stone of Cornwall, has, 
of late years, been used with more 
success than any other substance, 1 
the potteries of Staffordshire; as th 
species of magnesia contains within 
itself nearly all the requisites for 
making poreelain,* ‘Those kinds of 





* The rocks producing steatites are 
situated close to the shore, between 
Mullion and the Lizard ip Cornwall ; 
and are at present the property of 
soine’of the Staffordshire companies, 
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granite, in which a large proportion 
of the felspar prevails, when cal- 
cined, are much: used in the bodies and 
glazes of porcelain and earthen ware. 

Stone Porcelain. A species of stone 
porcelain has lately been produced at 
Mr. Spode’s manufactory, which pos- 
sesses the appearance and character of 
Oriental porcelains, and may, perhaps, 
be said to equal them in beauty ; both 
in designs and patterns. The qua- 
Jities of the stone porcelain cannot 
fail to recommend it for all purposes, 
where strength, durability, and the 
power of susiaining tie sudden appli- 
cation of heat and cold, are peculiarly 
desirable. 

Delft Ware, so called because first 
made at Delft in Holland, is a kind 
of pottery of baked earth, covered 
with an enamel] or white glazing, 
which gives it the appearance of porce- 
Jain. The basis of this pottery is clay 
mixed withacertain quantity of sand ; 
the vesse's are slightly baked, so that 


they resist a sudden application of 


heat; and they are, lastly, covered 
witl an enamel or glaze, which is 
composed of common salt, sand 
ground fine, and the oxides of ead 
and of tin. The latter gives a white 
opaque colour to the mass. The fur- 
nace and colours used for painting this 
ware are the same as those employed 
for porcelain. 

We cannot conclude this interesting 
article, without offering some remarks 
upon that mania for old foreign china 
which siill continues to rage with 
undiminished violence. At the pre- 
sent moment, surely nothing can be 
more absurd .and impolitic than to 
bow obedience to the capricious dic- 
tates of fashion, in a_ circumstance 
which so materially affects the vitals 
of England—the support of her ma- 
nufactures. Justice to the ingenuity 
and assiduity of our countrymen 
demands loudly, that the practice of 
using foreign porcelain or china should 
be instanily and universally abolished. 
The admiration and encouragement 


of various manufactures, merely be-. 


cause they are not English, is an 
alatement in our national escocheon, 
which we trust will, very soon, be 
completely erased. 





who rent tle jad for the sake of this 
valuable mineval. 
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Some Account of the Lire of the 
late Right Honourable Wivttiam 
Winpuam. Abstracted from Mr. 


Amyort’s Narrative, prefixed to 
his Speeches. 


[Continued from p. 213.) 


rAXHE summer of 1809 was re- 
markable for the complete tr 
umph of France over Austria, and 
for the failure of our expedition 
to the-Scheldt. To show that both 
these calamitous events were calcu- 
Jated upon by Mr. Windham, and 
that his opinion of the object of the 
latter of them was notat all influenced 
by its result, it might be sufficient to 
quote a letter to me written at Bea- 
consfield; on the 2ist July 18CQ, in 
which he said, ‘‘ I tremble for the 
event of the next Austrian battle, 
and am not without m- tremours for 
the fate of the expedition, which, 
whether successful or not, I am satis- 
fied is a most foolish enterprize.” In 
a subsequent letter, he remarks, in 
reference to the expedition, that ‘ the 
grand fault was that which was quite 
independent of the event ;—the send. 
ing of the force any where but to 
Spain.” His opinicn however, con- 
cerning this question, as well as that 
of the Austrian campaign, will be 
collected more in detail from the fol- 
Jowing letter, addressed to his nephew 
Captain Lukin, some days before the 
actual saiiing of the expedition :— 


“* Beaconsfield, July 23, 1809. 
© Dear WILLIAM, 


«* T hold to my purpose of going to 
the assizes, and shall accordingly set 
off for town to-morrow. 

«* Terrible news this from Ger- 
many !—though the learned in Lon- 
don, I understand, (at least those 
about the offices) do not consider the 
battle as ore of those decisive ones 
that leave nothing afterwards to be 
hoped. There is nothing to me in the 
event that at all comes unexpectedly, 
however it may be to be lamented. 
The most discouraging consideration 
is the dreadful inferiority of talent 
that appears always to be on the side 
of the Austrians. Why is Bona- 
perve to be able to ae the Danube, 

fore the Archduke is apprized of 
what he is about? I cannot think 
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that this would have happened the (as I fear it wiJl not) than a confirm- 
iher way. ation of this proof, I don’t know that 
« Our expedition I conceive to bea it istoo dearly purchased. Had our 
most injudicious one, whatever be the expedition gone to Spain, are there 
eventof it. My opinion is, notthatthe not grounds for believing that we 
whole should have been sent to Spain; might have driven the French out of 
soasto ieave Bonaparte, when he has the Peninsula? Such an achieve- 
gttled the Austrian business, to be- ment would have been a great thing, 
in, as he did last year, on the banks even_though it should have been 
of the Evro; but to have driven the found impossible, after their complete 
whole of the French force out of the success elsewhere, to prevent them 
Peninsula. With a view even to a from returning. I hope our troops at 
respite from invasion, the tata) clear- Flushing will either succeed or with- 
ance from Spain would have been of draw, before Bonaparte comes to ef- 
more importance than the destruction face the impression of what has hi- 
of all the vessels and arsenals in the therto been done, by some signal 
Scheldt, should we even accomplish victory over them. 
that purpose. If [ could have been _ ‘“* A smart contest this between 
tempted by any other object, it would Maddox and Richman! Why are 
have been (with a view’ to remote we to boast so much of the native 
and contingent consequences) to un- valour of our troops, as shewn at 
dertake the capture of Belleisle, the Talavera, at Vimeira, and at Maida, 
troops being afterwards to proceed to - to discourage all the practices and 
Spain. nabits which tend to keep alive the 
« My cold is better, but one of same sentiments and feelings? The 
the poor men who were burt at the sentiments that filled the minds of the 
ire 1s dead, and another of them is, threethousand spectators whoattended 
I fear, in a bad way. They went the two pugilists, were just the same 
into the house not only after I had in kind as those which inspired the 
left it, but after I was gone home.* higher combatants on the occasions 
“© Yours affectionately, before enumerated. It is the cir- 
« W. Winpnam.” Smstances only in which they are 
‘ “* displayed, that make the difference. 


The following extract from a letter « He that the world sbdued, had been 
to his friend, Mr. A. Hudson, of Nor- ¢ But the best wrestler on the green.’ 
wich, is submitted to the reader, not 
so much’ for its reference to the 
Scheldt expedition, as for the manner 
in which it treats of another popular 
topic, rendered indeed a political one 
by the turn which is given to it :— 


There is no sense in the answer always 
made to this, £ Are no men brave 
but boxers?’ Bravery is found in all 
habits, classes, circumstances, and 
conditions. But have habits and insti- 
tutions of one sort no tendency to 
“ Felbrigg, August 17, 1809. form it, more than of another? Lon- 
gevity is found in persons of habits 
most opposite; but are not certain 
habits more favourable to it than 
others? The courage does not arise 
from mere boxing, from the mere 
beating or being beat ;—but from the 
sentiments excited by the contempla- 
tion and cultivation of such practices. 
Will it make no difference in the 
mass of a people, whether their 

* The allusion here is to the fire at amusements are all of a pacific, 
Mr. North’s house in Conduit-street, pleasurable, and effeminate nature, or 
which, as it was connected with the whether they are of a sort that calls 
calamitous event that occasioned Mr. forth acontinued admiration of prow- 
Windham’s .death, will be noticed essand hardihood? But when I get 
more particularly hereafter. on these topics, I never know how to 


«© You have rejoiced no doubt in 
the new proof, contained in the last 
Gazette, that the supposed superiority 
of the French arms, so arrogantly 
assumed and so meanly acquiesced in 
for some years past, vanishes before 
British troops. ‘Though the late vic+ 
tory should produce nothing more 
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stop ; soT will send my best respects 
to Mrs. H. and have done. 


** Yours, my dear Sir, 
‘** with great truth, 
«¢W. Winpuam.” 


The failure of the Walcherenexpe- 
dition was followed by proceedings in 
the cabinet which led to the resig- 
nation of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning. A formal offer was now 
made by Mr. Perceval, on the part of 
the ministers, to Lords Grenville and 
Grey, to receive them, with their 
friends, as members of the adminis- 
tration. The proposal, however, was 
rejected, and the answer, as well as 
the note in which the offer was con- 
veyed, were afterwards made public. 
Jn Mr. Windham who had retired for 
the summer to Felbrigg, these pro- 
ceedings did not fail to produce a 
strong degree of interest; but the 
resuk which he hoped for was exact! 
the reverse of that which might have 
been expected to be foremost in his 
wishes. The administration did go on, 
as Mr, Windham expected and hoped. 
Mr. Perceval became First Lord of 


the Treasury upon the death of the 
Duke of Portland ; the Marquis Wel- 
lesley succeeded Mr. Canning in the 


foreign department; and the Earl of 
Liverpool accepted the seals of the 
war and colonial office, which had 
been resigned by Lord Castlereagh. 
He returned to town soon after 
Christmas, and at the commencement 
of thesession of 1810 was at his post. 
He took an early occasion to express 
in strong terms his disapprobation of 
the object and conduct of the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. The vote for 
an enquiry upon the subject of that 
armanent, ought, he contended, to be 
“** carried by acclamation ;” the Bri- 
tish army he described as having been 
** marched to its grave;—to be 
extinguished amidst the pestilential 
air ot Walcheren ;—to go out likea 
candle in a vault.” But the battle of 
‘Talavera, on the other hand, called 
from him a warm panegyric, both on 
the skill of Lord Wellington, and 
the gallantry of the troops. In this 
speech, which did honour to his feel- 
iugs as an Englishman, he dated the 
military renown of our fater days 


[ Aprit 


from our achievements in Egypt ;— 
the Battle of Maida confirmed it ;— 
and those of Vimeira, Corunna, and 
Talavera, he declared he would not 
exchange fora ‘* whole archipelago 
of sugar-islands.” This decided pre. 
ference of national glory to a mere 
acquisition of wealth or territory, ma 
be considered as the key-stone which 
supported the whole fabric of his 
political opinions. 

The part which he took on a subse. 
quent question exposed him to mucli 
temporary unpopularity. In the pro- 
secution of the enquiry which the 
House of Commons instituted on the 
subject of the Scheldt expedition, 
Mr. Yorke thought it necessary to 
move daily the standing order for 
excluding strangers. This measure 
was reprobated by Mr. Sheridan, wha 
proposed that the standing order 
should be referred to a committee of 
privileges. Mr. Windham, who had 


y always professed to dislike the custom 


of reporting debates in the news- 
papers, not only warmly opposed 
Mr. Sheridan's motion, but used some 
expressions by which the reporters in 
the gallery considered themselves. to 
be personally calumniated. Their 
resentment, as might be expected, 
broke forth in daily attacks on him in 
the public prints ; and they soon came 
toaformal agreement that his speeches 
should no longer be reported. For 
these marks of vengeance, Mr. Wind- 
ham had fully prepared himself, and 
he imputed no blame to those who 
inflicted them.* To the honour of 
the conductors of the daily press, it 
should be remembered that a few 
months afterwards, they buried their 
resentments in the grave of their 





* Among many letters which Mr. 
Windham reccived from those who 
considered themselves aggrieved by 
this attack, there was one which he 
spoke of with approbation. As it was 
couched in terms of temperate and 
respectful expostulation, he answered 
it in aconciliatory manner; regret- 
ting that observations of a general 
nature should- have wounded the feel- 
ings of a person whose education and 
respectable character appeared justly 
to exeinpt him from any application to 
thein. 
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illustrious adversary, and joined with 
the public voice in lamenting the loss 
of bis talents and virtues. 

By the temporary éxclusion of Mr. 
Windham’s speeches from the news- 
pers, some valuable ones have been 
wholly lost, while of others there 
have been preserved only a few slight 
and unsatisfactory fragments. Only 
one; and that a very short one, remains 
entire, namely, his eulogium on the 
character aud conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of England. From that 
body (whose claims, it will be remem- 
hered, received his warm support in 
1790) he now presented two petitions, 
praying, in loyal and respectful lan- 
guage, for the removal of the pains 
and disabilities to which they were 
liable by law, on account of their 
religious principles. Mr. Windham’s. 
speech on this occasion was preserved 
by Mr. Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, ina 
late valuable publication,* — and has 
been obligingly communicated by 
him to the author of this narrative. 

Another speech, which he made 
in support of Lord Porchester’s mo- 
tion, censuring the expedition against 
the Scheldt, is represented by those 
who beard it, to have been one of 
the most eloquent ever delivered in 
parliament. It arrested and fully 
recompensed the attention of the 
house for nearly two hours. He was 
urged by some of his friends to pre- 
pare it for publication in the form of 
apamphlet, but his answer was, that 
as the subject was temporary, so was 
the pa and he felt no anxiety to 
preserve it. A short and imperfect 
Teport of it was given some time after- 
wards in one of the newspapers, tf 
and will be found in the ensuing col- 
lection. On the result of the enquiry, 
the ministers were successful by a 
—— of forty votes. 

uthe proceedings of the House of 
Commons against Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, for a breach of their privileges, 
Mr. Windham stood forward in main- 
taining what-he conceived to be the 
rights of Parliament, and concurred 
in the vote which was finally agreed 
upon, for committing Sir Francis a 





* “ Historical Account of the Laws 
avainst the Roman Catholicg of Eng- 
land.” 8vo. 1809. 
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prisoner to the Tower. His speech 
on this occasion is said to have been a 
highly animated one, but no part of it 
has been preserved. 
The practice of mutilating the 
rinted reports of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings continued but for little more 
than two months; after which Mr. 
Windham’s speeches were again suf- 
fered to appear, as well as Mr. Tier- 
ney’s, which had shared in the pro- 
scription made by the reporters. On 
the ist of May 1810, we find Mr. 
Windham opposing the second read- 
ing of a bill which had been brought 
in by Sir Samuel Romilly, as part of 
his plan for reducing the number of 
capital punishments. This Mr. Wind- 
ham considered as a measure of dan- 
gerous innovation, and in resisting it, 
he took occasion to avow his belief 
that the mischievous effects of the 
French Revolution had not yet ceased. 
That Revolution, he said, had still an 
existence,—‘‘ it was above us, and 
beneath us ;—it was without us and 
within us ;—it was every where round 
about us.” The bill was lost by a 
majority of two. 

He spoke for the last time in the 
House of Commons, on the 11th of 
May 1810. The question before the 
house was, the course which it would 
be expedient to take in relation to the 
actions which had been brought 
against the Speaker and the Serjeant 
at Arms by Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. 
Windham, as it will be readily con- 
ceived, asserted the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, and the sacredness of its privi- 
leges. 

A painful narrative remains to be 
related. ‘The calamitous event which 
caused Mr. Windham’s last illness 
took place a few months previous to 
the period down to which the circum- 
stances of his political life have just 
been carried. It was about midnight 
on the 8th of July 1809, that in walk- 
ing home from an evening party, he 
observed a house in Conduit-street to 
be on fire. He hastened to the spot, 
to render his assistance, and found 
that the house if flames was so near 
to that of his friend, the Honourable 
Frederick North, as to threaten its 
destruction. Knowing that Mr. 
North (who was then on a voyage in 
the Mediterranean) possessed a most 
valuable library, Mr. Windham deter- 
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mined, with the assistance of some 
persons belonging to a volunteer corps 
whem he selected from the crowd, 
to make an effort for the preservation 
of it. After four hours’ Jabour, 
four-fifths of the books were saved. 
He did not quit the house till the 
flames, which finally consumed it, 
had spread so extensively as to render 
his further exertions highly dangerous, 
During the time that he was em- 
ployed in this arduous undertaking, it 
happened most unfortunately, that, 
by a fall, he received a blow on the 
hip, but not of so painful a nature as 
to occasion any relaxation of his 
efforts. 
this narrative called on bim, and found 
him complaining, not of the hurt he 
had received, but of a cold which was 
the consequence of his exposure to 
the weather, the night baving been 
very rainy. He seemed to enjoy the 
whimsical association in the news- 
papers of “* Mr. Windham and the 
volunteers,” but lamented that two 
of the persons who had assisted him 
had received considerable injury.* 
To those unfortunate persons (one of 
whoin afterwards died) he shewed 
the most kind and unremitting atten- 
tions. His cold continued to be very 
troublesome to him for some time, 
but from the blow on his hip, he, for 
many months, appeared to suffer no 
inconvenience whatever, though it 
occasioned a tumour which, in the 
following Spring, had increased to a 
considerable size. 

In May 1810, Mr. Windham found 
it necessary to vive his serious atten- 
tion to the tumour which had been 
thus collected. Mr. Cline (whom he 
had consulted upon it two months 
before) gave it as his opinion that, in 
order to prevent dangerous conse- 
quences, an immediate operation was 
necessary ;—and his advice was con- 
firmed by that of four out of six 
eminent surgeons whom Mr. Wind- 
ham separately consulted. The two 
who thought that an operation was 
not required were, Mr. Wilson, the 
anatomical lecturer, and Mr. Phillips, 
of Pall-Mall. Dr. Blane (Mr. Wind- 





* See ina precéding page the con- 
cluding paragraph of his letter to 
Captain Lukin, of the 28d of July, 
1809. 


The next day the author of 
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ham’s own physician) and Dr. Baillis 
coincided in opinion with the Majo. 
rity.of the surgeons, so that, in fact, 
seven out of nine professional mey 
recommended the operation — It js 
not at all supprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Windham, whose courage was 
on all] occasions remarkable, should 
have determined on submitting at 
once to the dangers of the knife, 
rather than linger on in doubt and 
apprehension. 

Before his decision was acted upon, 
he took pains to inform himself con. 
cerning some cases of persons who 
had died under operations or froin 
the eftects of them; and he requested 
this writer to make a particular en- 
quiry respecting an instance supposed 
to be of the latter’ kind, which had 
recently occurred im Norfolk. He 
communicated his intention to very 
few persons, besides the professional 
men whom he had consulted; and 
the deepest anxiety with which he 
seemed to be impressed, was that ot 
sparing Mrs. Windham the terrors 
which a knowledge of the. event 
could not fail to excite in a mind of 
extraordinary sensibility and tender- 
ness. He conveyed her to Beacons- 
field, on a visit to her friend Mrs. 
Burke, with whom he left her, on a 
plea of business, and arrived in town 
on Friday‘the 11th of May. On the 
following Sunday, he attended at the 
Charter-house, and received the sacra- 
ment, which was administered to 
him privately by the Reverend Dr. 
Fisher, the ‘master of that institution, 
with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted from his youth. The 
remaining days before the operation 
was to take place he employed in 
arranging papers, in making a codicil 
to his will, and-in writihg many Jet: 
ters, some of ;whi¢h were addressed 
to his nearest relatives, to be opened 
in casé the event should prove fatal to 
him. The following letter has bego 
obligingly communicated to the. au- 
thor by Colonel Harvey, of Catton, 
in Norfolk, to whom” Mr. Windham 
addressed it the day beforé he utder- 
went the operation. It contaims an 
allusion, as the reader will perceive, 
to the question of parliamentary 
reform, which was intended to 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons in the course of a few days. 
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« Pall-Mall, May 6, 1810. 
« Dear Sig, 


«“ [ would very gladiy attend the 
business which you mention, and 
with every disposition to find the 
merits such as you describe, but I 
am afraid I must to-morrow go through 
an operation which will disable me 
from attendance in the house till long 
after the business in question will be 
decided, as well asothers which, with- 
out disparagement to yours, I should 
have ‘been still more. anxious to 
attend to. If our reformers carry 
their madness and folly now or in any 
subsequent year, there is an end, be 
assured, of the stability of this con- 
stitution, and we shall fall from con- 
fusion to confusion till we are either 
sunk jato complete revolutionary 
anarchy, er are settled vader Bona- 

arte. We shall probably enjoy the 

lessings of both ;—and after the 
taste of the former, narnely of repub- 
lican and revolutionary anarchy, or 
government as they will call it, there 
are many who will think even a 
government like Bonaparte’s a bles- 
sing. 

** Theseare my first sentiments ;— 
I may also say my last and dying sen- 
timents, for though the operation 
itself which I aga abou to subinit to, 
is not a dangerous one, there cannot 
be sq great pain as asust I fear be 

one thr , without some danger. 
t is, as far as J should collect, some- 
thing of the same sort as that which 
fey John Gurney underwent and 
ell a victim to. 

“ T had ¢ t at one time to 
defer it till I might have entered my 
last pretest against such madness, and 
have tried what I could do to satisfy 
meo’s minds that it was madness. 
Bat I found se long a delay could not 
be incurred; so I must only hope the 
dest for the country and for myself. 

** Yours, dear Sir, 
“ with great trath, &e. &c. 
W. WanpHam.’* 


{To be concluded in our next.) 





_* Tothe above proof of the con- 
tistency of Mr. Windham's opitiions, 
at the end of thirty years after they 
had been formed, on a leading poli- 
tieal question, the author expected 
to be able to add a letter on the sub- 
Jnivirsat Maa. Vou. XIX. 


ConriscRAtion and Battis. 
fFrofu Walter Scott's ‘* Rokeby.’’] 
To enable the rcader to relish the follow- 
ing spirited narration, it may be ne- 
cessary to specify the characiers.— 
Matilda, the heiress of Rokeby, is sit- 
ing. in an aacient hall of the castle, 
with Redmond, her favoured lover, 
and Wilfrid, an unsuccessful admirer, 
waiting for the arrival of some horse- 
men belanging,to the latter, to escort 
her, at midnight, from Rokeby castle, 
to that of Wilfrid's father. While 
they are in couversation, a harper is 
heard without, who is afterwards ad- 
mitted, He { Edmund) is one of a 
gang of banditti zho intend to sur- 
prise the castle, and he gains adinis- 
sion in the guise of a minstrel, with a 
view to fucililaie their entrance by 
opening a postern gate for them. 
While fe is playing on. kis harp to 
Matilda, Wiltiid, and Redmond, the 
robbers arrive, with Bertram, thew 
leader, a fierce and savage buccannecr 
of the seventeenth century,—The ex- 
tract is somewhat long, but a little of 
the introductory part was necessary as 
a contrast to the latter scene 
NHE harper, with a downeast look, 
And trembling hand, her bounty teok. 
As yet, the conscious pride of art 
Had steeled bim in his treacherous part ; 
A powerlut spring, of force unguessed, 
That hath each gentler mood re aes 
And reigned in many a baman breast, 
From his that plaus the red eampaiga, 
To his that wastes the woodland reign. 
The failing wing, the bloodshot eye, 
The sportsmaz marks with apathy, 
Each feeling of his victiz’s iil 
Drowned in bis own successful skill. 
The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle’s roar, 
Loves still the triumph of his art, 
And traces on the pencilled chart 
Some stern invader’s destined way, 
Through blood and ruin, to his prey 5 





ject of the Catholic claims. The let- 
ter alluded to was addressed to Ed- 
ward Jerningham Esq. who acted as 
Secretary to the English Catholic 
Commitiee, aad it was. finished by 
Mr. Windham just before the com- 
meticement of the operation. Un- 
luckily it has been misiaid or removed, 
and all search for it on the part of 
those who obligingly offered it for 
insertion in this work bas beem una- 
vailing. 
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Patriots to death, and towns to flame, 

Hie dooms, to rajse another’s name, 

And shares the guilt, though not the fame. 
What pays him for his span of time 
Spent in premeditating crime ? 

What against pity arms his heart ?— 

It is the conscious. pride of art. 


But principles in Edmund’s mind 
Were baseless, varue, and undefined. 
His soul, like bark whose rudder’s lost, 
On passion’s changeful tide was tost ; 
Nor Vice ner Virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour ; 
And O!. when passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to virtue’s share ! 
Yet now she reused her—for the pride, 
‘That lack of sterner guilt supplied, 
Coutd scarce support him when arose 
The ity that mourned Matilca’s woes. 


Sonc. 
The Farewell. 


The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear, 
They mingle with the song ; 

Dark Greta’s voice is in mine ear, 
I must not hear them jong. 

From every loved and native haunt 
The native heir must stray, 

And, like a ghost whom sua-beams daunt, 
Must part before the day. 


Soon from the halls my fathers reared, 
Their scuteheons may descend, 

A line so long beloved and feared 
May soon obscurely end. 

No longer bere Matilda’s tone 
Shall bid these echoes swell, 

Yet shall they hear her proudly own 
The cause in which we fell. 


The Lady paused, and then again 
Resumed the lay in loftier strain. 


Let our halls and towers decay, 
Be our name aud line forgot, 
Lanrls and manors’ pass away,— 
We but share our monareh’s lot, 
If no more our annals show 
Battles won and banners taken, 
Still iu death, defeat; and woe, 
Ours be leyalty unshaken! 
Constant still in danger’s hour. 
Prinecs owned our fathers’ aid ; 
Lands and honours, wealth and power, 
Weil their loyalty repaid. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride! 
Mortal boons by. mortals given ; 
But let constaney abide, 
Constancy’s the gift of heaven. 


While thas Matilda’s lay was heard, 

A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirred. 
In peasant life he might have known 

As fair a face, as sweet a toue ; 
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But village notes could ne’er supply 
That rich and varied meledy, 

And ne’er in cottage maid was seen 

The easy dignity of mien, 

Claiming respect yet way’ ing state, 

That marks the daughters of the great. 
Yet not, perchance, had these alone 

His scheme of purposed guilt o’erthrown ; 
Kat, while her energy of mind 

Superior rose to griefs combined, 
Lending its kindling to her eye, 

Giving her form new majesty,— 

To Edinund’s thourht Matilda seemed 
The very object he had dreamed, 

When, long ere guilt his soul had known, 
In Winston bowers he mused alone, 
Taxing his faney to combine 

The face, the air, the voice divine, 

Of some fair princess of romance, 

Who claims the aid of hero’s lance. 


“* Such was my vision! Edmund thonght; 
«* And have I, then, the ruin wrought 
OF such a maid, that fancy ne'er 

In fairest vision formed her peer? 

Was it my hand, that could unclose 

The postern to her ruthless foes ? 

Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith, 
Their kindest mercy sudden death! 
Havel done this? I! who have sworey 
That if the globe such angel bore, 

1 would have traced its circle broad, 

To kiss the ground on which she trod '— 
And now—O! wouldthat earth would rive, 
And close upon me while alive !— 

Is there uo hope? is all then lost?— 
Bertram’s already on his post ! 

Even now, beside the hall’s arched door, 
J saw his shadow cross the floor! 

He was to wait my signal strain— 

A little respite thus we gain :— 

By what I heard the menials say, 

Young Wyclitfe’s troop are on,their way— 
Alarm precipitates the crime! 

My harp must wear away the {ime.”— 
And then, in accents faint and low, 

He faultered forth a tale of woe. 


Baap. 


‘* And whither would you Head me then?” 
Quoth the Friar of orders gray ;' 

-And the ruffians twain replied again, 
«© By ad dying woman to pray.”’— 


“* J see,”-he said, “a lovely sight, 
. Asight bodes little harm, 
A lady as a lily bright, ; 

With an infant on her arm.’-— 


« Then do thine office, Friar gray, 
And see thou shrive her free ! 

Else shali the sprite, that parts to-night, 
Fling all its guilt on thee. 


«* Let mass be said, and trentals read, 
When thou'rt to convent gone, 
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And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest tone?’— 


The shrift is done, the’ Friar is gone, 
Blindfolded as he came— 

Next morning, all in Littlecote-hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 


Wild Darrell is an altered man, 
The village crones can tell; 

He looks pale as clay, and strives to pray, 
If he hears the convent bell. 


If prince or peer cross Darrell’s way, 
He’ll beard him in his pride— - 

If he meet a Friar of orders gray, 
He droops and turys aside. 


“ Harper! methinks thy magic lays,” 
Matilda said, “* can goblins raise! 

Well nigh my fancy can discern, 

Near the dark porch, a visage stern ; 
E’en now, in yonder shadowy nook 

I see it!—Redmond, Wilfrid, look!— 

A buman fornt, distinct and clear— 

God, for thy mercy !—It draws near !”— 
She saw tootrue. Stride after stride, 

The centre of that chamber wide 

Fierce Bertram gained ; then madea stand, 
And, proudly waving with his hand, 
Thundered—* Be still upon your lives ! 
He bleeds who,.speaks, he dies whostrives.”’ 
Behind their chief, the robber crew 

Forth from the darkened portal drew, 

In silence—save that echo dread 
Returned their heavy measured tread. 

The lamp’s uncertain lustre gave 
Theirarms to gleam, their plumes to wave; 
File after file’ in order pass, 

Like forms on Banquo’s mystic glass. 
Then, halting at their leader’s sign, 

At once they formed and curved their line, 
Hemming Within its crescent drear 

Their victims, like a herd of deer. 
Another sign, and to the aim 

Levelled at once their musquets came, 
As waiting but their chieftain’s word, 

To make their fatal volley heard. 


Back in a heap the menials drew, 

Yet, even in a mortal terror, true, 

Their pale and startled groupe oppose 
Between Matilda and the foes. 

‘* O haste thee, Wilfrid !”” Redmond cried; 
* Undo that wicket by thy side! 

Bear hence Matilda—gain the wood— 
The pass may be a while made good— 
Thy band, ere this must sure be nigh— 
O speak not—dally not—but fly !”— 

While yet the crowd their motipns hide, 
Through the low wicket-door they glide. 
Through vaulted passages they wind, 

In Gothic intricacy twined ; 

Wilfrid half led, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the postern door, 

And safe beneath the. forest-tree 

The Lady stands at liberty. 


Conflagration and Battle. 


The moon-beams, the fresh gale’s caress, 

Renewed suspended consciousness :— 

‘© Where’s Redmond?” eagerly she cries: 

‘© Thou answer’st not—he dies! he dies! 

And thou hast left him, all bereft 

Of mortal aid—with murderers left !— 

J know it well—be would not yield 

His sword to man—his doom is sealed! 

For my scorned life; which thou hast 
bought 

At price of his, I thank the not.”—~ 


The unjust reproach, the angry look, 

The heart of Wilfrid could not brook. 

«© Lady,” he said, ** my band no near, 

Ini safety thou may’st rest thee here. 

For Redmond’s death thou shalt not 
mourn, 

If mine can buy ‘his safe return,”’— 

He turned away—his heart throbbed high, 

The tear was bursting from his eye. 

The sense of her injustice pressed 

Upon the maid’s distracted breast, 

“* Stay, Wilfrid, stay! all aid is vain!”— 

He heard, but turned him not again ; 

And now he gains the postern door, 


‘Now enters—and is seen no more. 


With all the< agouy that e’er 

Was gendered ’twixt suspense and fear, 
She watched the line of windows tall 
Whose Gothic lattice lights the hall, 
Distinguished by the paly red 

The lamps in dim reflection shed, 
While all beside in wan moon-light 
Each grated casement glimmered white. 
No sight of harm, no sound of ill, 


‘Jt is a deep and midnight still. 


Who looked upon the scene had guessed 

Allin the castle were at rest: 

When sudden on the windows shone 

Alightning flash, justseen and gone! 

A shot is heard—Again tke flame 

Flashed thick and fast—a volley came ! 

Then echoed wildly, from within, 

Of shout and scream the mingled din, 

And weapon-clash, and maddening cry 

Of those who kill, and those who di 

As filled the hall with sulphurous smoke, 

Mere. red, “mare dark, the death-flash 
broke, 

And fornis were on the lattice cast, 

That struck, or struggled, as they past. 


What sounds upon the midnight wind 

Approach so rapidly behind ? 

It is, it is, the tramp of steeds ! 

Matilda hears the sound, she speeds, 

Seizes upon the leader’s rein— 

** O haste to aid, ere aid be vain! 

Fly to the postern—zain the hall !”"— 

From saddle spring the troopers all ; 

‘Their gallant steeds, at liberty, 

Run wild along the moon-light lea, 

But, ere they burst upon the scene, 

Fall aaa had the conflict been. 
22 
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When Bertrarn inatked Matilda's flight, 

It gave the signal for the fight ; 

And Rokeby’s veterans, seamed with scars 

Of Scotland's and of Erin's wars, 

Their momentary panic o’er, 

Stood to the arms which thea they bore; 

(For they were weapened, and prepared 

Their mistress on ber way to guard.) 

Then cheered them to the fight O' Neale, 

Then pealed the shot, and clashed the 
stecl ; 

The war-smoke soon with sable breath 

Darkened the scene of blood and death, 

While on the few defenders close 

The Bandits with redoubled blows, 

And, twice driven back, yet fierce and fell 

Renew the charge with frantic yell. 


Wilfrid has fallen—but o’er him stood 

Young Redmond, soiled with smoke and 
blood, 

Cheering his mates, with heart and hand 

Still to make good their desperate stand. 

** Up, comrades, up! in Rokeby halls, 

Ne’er be it said our conrage falls. 

What ! faint ye for their savage ery, 

Or do the smoke-wreaths daunt your eye? 

These rafters have returned a shout 

As loud at Rokeby’s wassail route, 

As thick a smoke these hearths have givén 

At Hallowtide or Christmas even. 

Stand to it vet! renew the fight, 

For Rokeby's end Matilda’s right! 

These slaves ! they dare not, hand to hand, 

Bide. buffet from a true man’s brand.”— 

Impetuous, active, fierce, and young, 

Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 

Woe to the wretch at whoin is bent 

His brandished faulchion’s sheer descent} 

Backward they scattered as he eame, 

Like wolves before the levin flame, 

When, wid their howling conclave driven, 

Hath glanced the thunderbolt of heaven. 

Bertram rushed on-but Harpool clasp’d 

His knees, although in death he grasp’d, 

His falling corpse beiore him flung, 

And round the trammelied ruffian clung. 

Just then, the soldiers filled the dome, 

And, shouting, charged the felous home 

So fiercely, that, in panic dread, 

They broke, they yielded, fell, or fled. 

Beriram’s stern voice they heed no more, 

Though heard above the battle’s roar, 

While, tramp!ing down the dying man, 

He strove, with vollied threat and ban, 

In scorn of odds, in fate’s despite, 

To rally up the desperate fight, 


Soon murkier clouds the hall enfold, 

Thawere from battle-thanders rolled ; 

So dense, the combatavts scarce know 

To aim or to avoid the blow. 

Smothering and blindfold grows the 
tight— 

But soon shall dawn a dismal light ! 
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*Mid cries, and elashing arms, there came 
The hollow sound of rushing flame ; 
New horrors on the tumult dire 
Arisethe castle is on fire! 

Doubtful, if chance had cast the brand, 
Or frantic Bertram’s desperate hand. 
Matilda saw—for freqaent broke 

From the dim casements gusts of smoke. 
Yon tower, which late so cleay defined 
On the fair hemisphere reclined, 

That pencilled on its azure pure, 

The eye could count each embrazare, 
Now, swathed within the sweeping cloud, 
Seems giant-spectre in his shroud ; 

Till, from each loop-bole flashing light, 
A spout of fire shines ruddy bright, 
And, gathering to united glare, 

Streams high inte the midnight air, 

A dismal beacon, far and wide 

That wakened Greta’s slumbering side. 
Soon all beneath, through gallery long, 
And pendant arch, the fire flashed strong, 
Snatching whatever could maintain, 
Raise, or extend, its furious reign, 
Startling, with closer cause of dread, 
The females who the conflict fled, 

And now rushed forth upon the plain, 
Filling the air with clamours vain. 


But ceased not yet, the hall within, 

The shriek, the shout, the carnage-din, 
Till bursting lattices give proof 

The flames have caught the raftered rvof. 
What! wait they till its beams amain 
Crash ov the slayers and the slain ? 

The alarm is caught—the draw-bridge 


falls, 
The warriors hurry from the walls, 
But, by the conflagration’s light, 
Upon the lawn renew the fight. 
Each straggling felon down was hewed, 
Not one could gain the sheltering wood ; 
But forth the affrighted Harper sprung, 
And to Matilda’s robe he clung. 
Her shriek, entreaty, and command, 
Stopped the pursuer’s lifted hand. 
Denzil aud he alive were ta’en'; 
The rest, save Bertram, all are slain. 


And where is Bertram ?—Soaring high, 
‘The general flame ascends the sky ; 

In gathered group the soldiers gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaze, 
When, like infernal damon, sent 

Red from his penal element, 

To plague and to pollute the air,— 

His face all gore, on fire his hair, 

Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Bertram broke! 

His hrandished sword on high he rears, 
Then plunged among opposing spears ; 
Round his left arm his mantle truss’d 
Received and foiled three Jances thrust ; 
Nor these his headlong course withstood, 
Like reeds he snapped the tough ash 


wood. 
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In vain his foes around bim clung ; 
With matchless force aside he flung 
Their boldest,—as the bull, at bay, 
Tosses the han-dogs from his way. 
Through forty foes his path he made, 
Aod safely gaimed the forest glade. 


Te Dancer and Inutuity of 
ATHEISM. 

We know no book which has been pub- 
lished for many years that has given 
us so much pleasare as’ Chateaubri- 
and’s Beauties of Christianity, from 
which the following extract ts taken, 
and from which we propose to gratify 
our readers with many more. The 
translation by Mr. Shoberl, deserces 
considerable praise, for though it 
is, in some parts, disfigured by Gal- 

: kicisms, yet, upon the whole, it is done 
with warntth and. animation, and the 
language ts occasionally elegant. The 
work itself will amply repay perusal 
even 0 those whose minds are not 
peculiarly religious : but tu those who 
are, it will be eminently gratifying. 


bbe: are two species of atheists 
totally distinct from each other: 
the one, consistent in their principles, 
declare, without hesitation, that there 
isno God, consequently no essential 
difference betweer good and evil, that 
the world belongs those who possess 
.the greatest strength or the most 
address: these, if they be atrocious, 
are at least candid. The others are 
the hypocrites of infidelity ; absurd 
characters, a thousand times more 
dangerous than the first, and who, 
with a feigned benevolence, would 
indulge in all kinds of excess to sup- 
port their system; they would call 
you brother while cutting your throat; 
the words morality and humanity are 
incessantly in their mouths: they 
are trebly culpable, for to the vices of 
the atheist.they add the intolerance 
of a sectary and the selfishness of an 
author. : 

These men pretend that atheism is 
not destructive either of happiness or 
virtue, and that there is no condition 
in which it is not as profitable to be 
an infidel as a pious christian ; a posi- 
tion which it may ‘not be amiss to 
examine. 

If a.thing ought to be esteemed in 
proportion to its greater or less utility, 
atheism is thoroughly contemptible, 
for it is of use to nobody. 
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Let us survey human life; let us 
begin with the poor and the unfortu- 
nate, since they constitute the majo- 
rity of our species, Say, countless 
families of indigence, is it to you that 
atheism is serviceable? I wait for a 
reply. What! not one voice, not 
one single voice raised in its behalf! 
But what do | hear; a hymn qi 7 
mingled with sighs ascending to the 
throne of the Lord! These are be- 
lievers : let us pass on to the wealthy. 

Methinks the rich man can have no 
interest in being an atheist. How 
soothing to bim must be the reflec- 
tion that his days will be prolonged 
beyond the present life! With what 
despair would he quit this world if 
he conceived that he was parting from 
happiness for ever! In vain fortune 
would heap her favours upon him, 
they would only serve to inspire him 
with the greater lrorror of annihilation. 
The rich. man may likewise rest 
assured that religion wil] enhance his 

leasures, by mingling with them an 
ineffable satisfaction; his heart will 
not be hardened, he will not be cloyed 
with enjoyment, which is the natural 
result of a long series of prosperity. 

The soldier marches forth to battle; 
shall he, the child of glery, be an 
atheist? Shall he, who seeks an end- 
less life, consent to perish for ever ? 
Appear upon your thundering clouds, 
ye countless Christian warriors, now 
1osts of heaven, appear! From your 


exalted abode, from the holy city, 
proclaim to. the heroes of our day, 
that tie brave man is not wholly con- 
signed to the tomb, and that some- 
thing more of him survives than an 


empty name. 
fn 


All the great generals of antiquity 
were remarkable for their piety : 
Epaminondas, the deliverer of his 
country, had the character of the 
most religious of men; Xenophon, 
that philosophic warrior, was a pat- 
tern of piety; Alexander, the ever- 
lasting model of conquerors, gave 
himself out to be the son of Jupiter. 
Among the Romans, the ancient con- 
suls of the Republic, a Cincinnatus 
a Fabius, a Papirius Cursor, a Paulus 
ZEmilius, a Scipio, placed all their 
reliance on the Deity of the Capitol ; 

‘ompey marched to battle imploring 
the divine ‘assistance; Czesar. pre- 
fended to be of celestial descent ; 
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Cato, his rival, was convinced of the 
immortality of the soul ; Brutus his 
assassin, believed in the existence of 
supernatural powers; and Augustus, 
his successor, reigned only in the 
name of the gods. 


Among the modern nations was 
that yaliant Sycambrian, the con- 
queror of Rome and of the Gauls, 
who, falling at the feet of a priest, 
laid the foundation of the empire of 
France—was that St. Louis, the arbi- 
ter of kings, and revered by infidels 
themselves, an unbeliever? Were 
the valourous Duguesclin, the che- 
valier Bayard, without fear and with- 
out reproach, the old Constable de 
Montmorenci, who told his beads in 
the midst of camps—were these men 
without religion? O age still more 
marvellous, .when Bossuet brought 
back the renowned Turenne into the 
bosom of the church !* 


No character is more admirable than 
that-of the Christian hero. The peo- 


ple whom he defends look up to him 
as a father; he protects the husband- 
man, and the produce of his fields; 
he is an angel of war sent by God to 
mitigate the horrors of that scourge. 
Ciiies open their gates at the mere 
report of his justice; ramparts fall 





* To this catalogue may be added 
many of those who stand conspicuous 
in the annals of our own country, for 
piety as well as heroism. We adduce 
examples, which our author, for ob- 
vious reasons, would not so willingly 
quote as we do. After the battle of 
Poitiers, gained by a small army of 
Englishmen over numerous hosts of 
the French, Edward the Black Prince 
addressed his captive, John, King of 
France, with expressions of esteem 
and sympathy, and far from arrogating 
any merit to Jhimself, ascribed his 
victory solely to the favour of Divine 
Providence. When the invincible 
armada of Spain was defeated, Queen 
Elizabeth caused medals to be struck, 
upon which were represented the 
Spanish ships dispersed by a storm, 
with this appropriate motto, afflavit 
deus, et dissipantur. And to come to 
our own times, the immortal Nelson 
attributed his signal victory gained in 
the bay of Aboukir, to Almighty God, 
as he expressly wrote in his dispatches. 
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before his virtues ; he is beloved by 
the soldier’, he is idolized by nations; 
with the courage of the warrior he 
combines the charity of the gospel; 
his conversation is impressive and 
instructing ; his words have the grace 
of perfect simplicity ; you are asto- 
nished to find such gentleness in a 
man accustomed to live in the midst 
of dangers. Thus the honey is hidden 
under the rugged bark of an oak 
which has braved the tempests of ages. 
We may safely conclude, that in no 
respect whatever is atheism profitable 
for the soldier. 

Neither can we perceive that it 
would be more useful in the different 
states of nature, than in the conditions 
of society. If the moral system be 
wholly founded on the doctrine of 
the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, a father, a son, the 
husband, the wife, can have no inter- 
est in being unbelievers. Ah! how 
is it possible, for instance, to conceive 
that a’ woman can be. an_ atheist? 
What shall prop up this reed, if reli- 
gion doth not sustain her? The 
feeblest being in nature, ever on the 
eve of death, or the loss of her charms; 
who shall support her if her hopes be 
not extended beyond an ephemeral 
existence ? For the sake of her beauty 
alone, woman ought to be pious, 
Gentleness, submission, suavity, ten- 
derness, constitute part of the charms 
which the Creator bestowed on our 
first mother, and to charms of this 
kind philosophy is a mortal foe. 

Shall woman, who takes delight in 
concealment;° who never ° discloses 
more than half of her graces and of her 
thoughts; whom Heaven formed for 
virtue and the most mysterious of 
sentiments, modesty and love—shall 
woman, renouncing the engagin 
instinet of her sex, presume, with ras 
and feeble hand, to attempt to with- 
draw the thick veil which conceals 
the Divinity > Whom does she think 
to please by this effort, alike absurd 
and sacrilegious? Does she hope, 
by adding her petty and her frivolous 
nietaphysics to the imprecations of 
a Spinosa, and the sophistry of a 
Bayle, to give usa high opinion of 
her genius ? Without doubt she has 
no thoughts of marriage, for what 
sensible man would unite himself for 
life to an impious partner? 
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The infidel wife seldom has any her to bear: fatigues which a robust 
idea of her duties: she spends her mancould not possiblyendure. . What : 
dws either in reasoning on virtue is it that awakens her at midnight, at : 
without practising its precepts, or in the very moment. when her infant is | 
ihe enjoyment of the tumultuous ready to demand the accustomed re- 
pleasures of the world, past?) Whence,comes that address 

But the day of vengeance. ap- which she never before possessed? 
proaches—Time arrives leading Age How she handles the tender flower 
by the hand. - ‘The spectre with, silver without hurting it! Her attentions 
hair and icy: hands, plants himself on seem to be the iruit of the experience 
the threshold of the female atheist; of her whole life, and yet this is her 
she perceives him and shrieks aloud. first-born! ‘The slightest noise ter- ; 
Who now shall hear her voice? Her rified the virgin: where are the em- ‘ 
husband? She has none; long, very battledarmies, the thunders, the perils, 
long, has he withdrawn from the capable of appalling the , mother ? 
theatreof his dishonour. Herchildren? Formerly this woman required. deli- 
Ruined by an impious education, and eate food, and a soft couch; the least 
by maternal example they concern breath of air incommoded her; now, 
themselves not about their.mother. a crust of bread, a handful of straw 
if she surveys,the past, she beholds a are sufficient; nor wind, nor rain, 
pathless waste ; her virtues have left scarcely makes any impression, while 
no traces behind.them, For the first she has in her breast a drop of 
time she begins to be sensible how milk to nourish her son, and in her 
much more consolatory it would have tattered garments a corner to cover 
been to havea religion. Unavailing him, 
regret! When the atheist, at the Such being the state of things, he 
term of his.career,discovers the delu- must be extrémely obstinate, who 
sions of .a false. philosophy; when would not ‘espouse the cause in be- 
annihilation, like.an.appalling meteor, half of which, not only reason finds 
begins to appear above the horizon. of the most namerous evidences, but to 
death, he would fain return to God; which morals, happiness, and hope, 
but it is too late: the miad, hardened nay even instinct itself, and all the 
by incredulity, rejects all conviction. desires of the soul naturally impel us ; 

How different is the lot of ,the for if it were as true as.it is false, that 
religious woman! Her days are the understanding keeps the balance 
replete with joy; she is respected, even between God and atheism, still 
beloved by ber husband, her children, it-is certain, that it would prepon- 
her household ; all .place unbounded derate mach in favour of the former ; 
confidence in_ her, than they are for besides half of his reason man 
firmly convinced of the fidelity of one puts the whole weight of his heart 
who is faithful toher God. The faith into the scale of the Deity, 
of this, Christian. is strengthened by —_ Of this truth you will be thoroughly ' 
her happiness, and her happiness by convinced, if you examine the very 
her faith ; she believes in God because different manner in which atheism f 
she is happy, and she is happy because -and religion proceed in their evi- 
she believes in Gad. dences. 

Ah! cana mother require any _ Religion .adduces none but general 
thing fagther.to convince her of the proofs; fiom ‘the harmony of the a 
reality of supreme felicity than to | saci alone she forms a judgment 
see her infant smile? Is not the respecting the immutable laws of the 
bounty of Providence most signally universe; she views only the graces i 
displayed in the cradle of man? What of nature, the charming instincts of 
affecting harmonies! were they only animals, and their exquisite conformi- 
the effects of inanimate matter. The ties with man, 
child is bern, the breast fills; he ‘Atheism sets befgre you nothing { 
grows, the milk becomes more nou--but hideous deceptions; ‘she sees 
risbings he is weaned, and the won- nought but calamities, unhealthy 
derful fountain ceases to flaw.. This marshes, destructive volcanoes, noxi- 
woman, before so weak, has.all at ous. animals; and as if. she were 
once acquired such strength as enables anxious to conceal herself in the mire, 
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she interrogates the reptiles and the 
insects that they may furnish ber 
with proofs against God. 

Rehgion speaks only of the grandeur 
and beauty of man. Atheism is con- 
tinually setting plague and famine 
before our eyes. 

Atheism reduces every thing to the 
instinct of the brute ; and as the first 
argument of her system, she displays 
to you a heart that nought is capable 
of moving. 

In her abominable worship, human 
woes are the incense, death is the 

riest, a coffin the altar, and annihi- 
tion the Deity. 

Religion derives her reasons from 
the sensibility of the soul, from the 
tenderest attachments of ltfe, from 
filial piety, conjugal love, and mater- 
nal affection. 

Finally, Religion assures us that our 
afflictions shail have an end; she 


comforts us, she dries our tears, she 
promises us another life. 


Discovery of King Caarces's 
Bopy. 

The recent discovery of the body of 
Charles. I. has given rise to many in- 
quires respecting his tuterment, both 
as to its place and mode. It will, 
therefore, be amusing to our readers, 
perhaps, to peruse the following Ac- 
eount of what took place from the day 
of 4as execution to thut of his burial, 
as narrated by ore af bis constant at- 
tendants, (Mr. Herbert) and pudblish- 
ed dy authority in Wood's Athenz 
Oxonieuses. Mr. Bennet and Bishop 
Juron were the persons who received 
the body of the unfortuate monarch 
afler decapitation, and charged them- 
selves with the duties of vs interment ; 
and the former confided to Woed a r0- 
tation of the last days of the King’s 
life, with a promise from him that he 
would intreduce it into some part of his 
voluminous work. Wood did sv; and 
as hes Athena es a book not comewont 
to be met with, the following extract 
cannot fail to be interesting at tke 
present moment : 

ANUARY 30, Tuesday. Her- 
bert (saith the King) ths is my 
second marriage day, I will beas trim 
to day as may be, for before night | 
hope to be espoused to my blesséd 

Jesus. He then appointed what 
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cloaths he would wear. Let me haye 
a shirt more than ordinary (said the 
king by reason the season is so sharp, 
as probably may make me shake, 
which some observers will imagine 
proceeds from: fear: I would have no 
such itmputation, I fear not death, 
death is not terrible to me, I bless 
God J am prepared. Death, indeed, 
only sets men free from the misery of 
this world and breaks asunder the 
chains of bondage, &c. These, or 
words to the same effect, his majesty 
spake to Mr. Herbert as he was mak- 
ing ready. Soon after came Dr, 
Juxon, Bishop of London, precisely 
at the time his Majesty the wight be. 
fore had appointed him. Mr. Her- 
bert then falling upon his knees, he 
hambly begged his Majesty's pardon 
if he had at any time been negligent 
iv his duty while he had the honour 
to serve him. The King then gave 
his hand to kiss, having the day be- 
fore been graciously pleased, under 
his royal hand, to Bive him a certifi. 
cate, expressing that the said Mr, 
Herbert was not im upon him, 
but by his Majesty made choice of tp 
attend him in his bed-chamber, and 
had served him with faithfulness and 
loyal affection. At the same time his 

ajesty delivered to him his Bible, 
in the margin whereof he had, with 
his ewn hand, wrote many annota- 
tions and quotations, and charged him 
to give it to the Prince of Wales s 
soon as he returned, repeating what 
he had enjoyned the Princess Eliza- 
beth his daughter, and that he the 
prince would be dutiful and indulgent 
to the queen his mother (to whom 
his Majesty wrote two days before by 
Mr. Seymour) affectionate to his bro- 
thers and sisters, who also were to be 
observant and dutifal to him, . their 
Sovereign: And forasmuch as from 
his heart he had iven his enemies, 
and in perfect charity with all men 
would leave this world, he ‘advised 
the prince his sou to exceed in mercy, 
not in rigour, &c. And as to episco- 
pacy, it was still his opinion, that it is 
of apostolic institution, and in his 
kingdom exercised from the’ primi- 
tive times, and therein, as in all other 
to-youch- 
safe, both in reference to the church 
and state, a pious'and discerning spi- 
eit, ec, and that it was bis last and 
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earnest request, that the prince would 
read the Bible, which, in all the time 
of his affliction, had been his best ir- 
structor and delight, and to meditate 
upon what he read, as also such other 
hooks as might improve his know- 
ledge, &c. He likewise commanded 
Mr. Herbert to givehis son, the Duke 
of York, his large ring-sundial of sil- 
ver, a jewel bis majesty-much valuéd ; 
it was invented and made by Richard 
Delamaine, a vesy able matheniati- 
cian, who projected it, and in a little 
printed book did shew- its excellent 
use in resolving many questions in 
arithmetic and. other rare operations 
tobe wrought by it in the mathema- 
tics.. "To the Princess- Elizabeth he 
gave the sermens of Dr. Lanc. An- 
drews, sometime Bishop of Winches- 
ter and Prelate of the Garter, Arch- 
bishop Land’s Conference between 
him-and John’ Fisher, the Jesuit, 
which book, the king said, would 

round her against popery, and Mr. 

ooker’s, Ecclesiastical Polity. He 
also gave him a-paper to be delivered 
to the said Princess Elizabeth to. be 
printed, in which his majesty asserted, 
* Regal government to have a divine 
right,’ with proofs out of sundry au- 
thors, civil and sacred. To the Duke 
of Gloucester he gave King James's 
works, and Dr. Hammond’s ‘.Practi- 
cal Catechism.’ He gaye alsoto Mon- 
tague, Earl of Lindsey, Lord High 
Chamberlain, ‘ Cassandra; and his 
gold watch to Mary Duchess of Rich- 
mond: All which, as opportunity 
served, Mr. Herbert delivered. His 
majesty then bid him withdraw, which 
being done, his majesty with the bi- 
shop were in private together about 
an hour; and then Mr. . Herbert 
being called in, the bishop went to 
prayer, apd reading the 27th chapter 
of the Gospel-of St. Matthew, which 
relates to the Passion of our blessed 
Saviour, the king, after the service 
was done, asked the bishop ‘ If he had 
made choice of that chapter, being so 
applicable to his present condition ? 
the bishop answered, ‘ May it please 
your majesty ‘.'s the proper lesson 
for the day, as*appears by the Kalen. 
dar.’ Whereupon his majesty was 
much affected with it, asso aptly 
serving a sasouable preparation for 
his’ death that day. His majesty 
abandoned all thoughts of earthly 
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concerns, continued in prayer and 
meditation, and concluded’ with a 
chearful submission to the will and 
pleasure of the Almighty, saying he 
was ready to resign himself into the 
hands of Christ Jesus, and with the 
kingly prophet, as ’tis expressed in 
the 31st Psalm, ver. 5, ‘ Into thy 
hands,’ &e. Col. Francis Hacker then 
knocked easily at the king’s door, but 
Mr. Herbert being within, would not 
stir to ask who it was that.knocked: 
At length the colonel knocking the 
second time a little louder, the kin 
bade him go to the door, he gue: 
the business: So Mr.: Herbert de- 
Mmanding wherefore he knocked, the 
colonel said he would speak with the 
king.. The king said, .let him come 
in: The colonel, in a trembling man- 
nef, came near and told bis majesty, 
Sif, it is time to go to Whitehall, 
where you may have some further 
time to rest.. The king bad him go 
forth, and told him I will come pre- 
sently. Some time his majesty was 
private, and afterwards taking the 
good bishop by the hand, looking 
upon him with a chearful counte- 
nance, said, Come let us go; and bide 
ding Mr. Herbert take with him the 
silver clock that hung by his bed-side, 
said Open the door, Hacker has 
given us a second warning. . 

. The king passed through the garden 
into the Park, where, making a stand, 
asked Mr. Herbert the hour of the 
day, and taking the clock im bis hand, 
and looking upon it, gave it to him 
and said, Keep this 12 memory of 
me, which Mr. Herbert kept to his 
dying day. The Park had several 
companies of foot drawn up, who 
made a guard on each side as the 
king passed, and a guard of halber- 
tiers in. company went, some before, 
and others followed, the king. -The 
drums beat, and. the. noise. was so 
great, as one could hardly hear what 
another ‘ spoke, - Upon. the. king’s 
right band went the bishop,:and on 
the left Colonel Matthew Tomlinson, 
with whom his majesty had some dis- 
course by the way. Mr. Herbert was 
next-bebind the. king, and after him 
the guards, In. this manner went,.the 
king through the. Park, and cofsing 
to the stairs leading. into Whitehall, 
he passed along through the galleries 
to be. bed-chamber; where, after a 
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little repose, the bishop went to 
prayer: which being done, his ma- 
yéesty bid Mr. Herbert bring him some 
bread and wine; which being brought, 
the king broke the manchet and eat 
a mouthful of it, and drank a small 
glass full of claret, and then was 
sometime in private with the bishop, 
expecting when Hacker would the 
third and last time give ween In 
the mean time. his majesty told Mr 
Herbert what sattin cap he would use}; 
which being provided, Mr. Herbert, 
after prayer, addressed himself to the 
bishop, and told him the king had or- 
dered him to have a white -sattin 
night-cap ready, but he being not able 
to endure the sight of the violence 
that they would offer to the king on 
the scaffold, he could not be there to 
give it to the king when he should 
call for it. The good bishop bid him 
then give him the cap, and that he 
should wait at the end of the ban- 
quetting-house near to the scaffold to 
take care of the king's body, for (said 
he) that and bis interment will be our 
last office. Colonel Hacker came 
soon after to the bed-chamber door, 
ahd gave his Jast signal: The bisho 
and Mr. Herbert weeping, they both 
fell upon their knees: The king 
thereupon gave him his hand to kiss, 
and helped the bishop up, for he was 
aged. Col. Hacker attending still at 
the chamber door, the king took no- 
tice of it, and said open the door and 
bid Hacker go, he would follow him. 
A guard was made all along the 
valleries, and the banquetting-house, 
but behind the soldiers, abundance of 
men and women crowded in, though 
with some peril to their persons, to 
behold the sadnest sight that England 
ever saw: And as his majesty passed 
by with a chearful look he heard 
them pray for him. The soldiers did 
not rebuke any of them, for by their 
silence and dejected faces they seemed 
rather afflicted than insulting. There 
was a passage broke through the wall 
of the banquetting-house, by which 
the king passed unto the scaffold; 
where, after his majesty had spoken 
and declared publicly that he died a 
Christian according to the profession 
of the church of England (the con. 
tents of which have been several 
times — the fatal stroke was 
‘given by a disguised person. Mr. 
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Herbert, during this time, was at the 
door leading to the scaffold much la. 
menting, and the bishop coming trom 
the scaffold with the royal’ corpse, 
which was immediately coffined and 
covered witha velvet pall, he and Mr, 
Herbert went. with it to the back 
stairs to have it embalmed ; and Mr, 
Herbert, after the body had been de- 
posited, meeting with the Lord Fair- 


. fax, the general, that person asked 


him how the king did? whereupon 
Herbert ‘being something astonished 
at that question, told him the ki 
was beheaded, at which he seem 
much: surprised. See more of the 
said General Fairfax in the Fasti fol 
lowing, among the creations of doc- 
tors of civildaw, under the year 1040. 
The royal corpse being embalmed and 
well coftined, and all afterwards wrapt 
up in lead and covered with a new 
velvet pall, it was removed to’ St. 
James’s, where was great pressing by 
all sorts of people to see the king, a 
doleful spectacle, but few had leave 
to enter or behold it. 

Where to bury the king was the 
last duty remaining. By some histo- 
rians "us said the king spoke some- 
thing to the bishop concerning. his 
burial. Mr. Herbert, both before 
and after the King’s death, was fre- 
quently it eompany with the bis 
shop, and affirmed that he never men+ 
tioned any thing to him of the king’s 
naming any place where he would 
buried: Nor did Mr. Herbert (who 
constantly attended his majesty, and 
after his coming to Hurst Castle was 
the only person in his bed-chamber) 
hear him at any time to declare his 
mind concerning it. Nor was it in 
his life-time a proper question for 
either of them to ask, notwithstand- 
ing they had oftentimes the opportu- 
nity, especially when his majesty was 
bequeathing to his royal children and 
friends, what is formerly related. Nor 
did the bishop declare any thing eoti- 
cerning the, place to Mr. Herbert, 
which doubtless he would upon’ Mr. 
Herbert’s pious care about it; which 
being duly considered, they thought 
no place more fit to inter the corpse 
than in the chapel of King Hen. VII. 
at the-end of the church of Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; out of whose loins King 
Charles I, was fineally extracted, &c. 
Whereupon Mr. Herbert nrade his 
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application to such as were then in 
ower for leaye to bury the king’s 
y in the said chapel among his an- 
cestors, but his request was denied for 
this reason, that+his burying there 
would attract infinite numbers of all 
sorts thither, to see where the king 
was‘buried ; which, as the times then 
were, Was jaded unsafe and incon- 
venient. r. Herbert: acquainting 
the bishop with this, they then re- 
solved to bury the king's body in the 
royal chapel of St. George, within 
the castle of Windsor, both in regard 
that his majesty was sovereign of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, and 
that severai kings had been there in- 
terred, namely, King Hen. VI, King 
Edw. IV,. and King Hen. VIII, &c. 
Upon which consideration Mr. Her- 
bert made his second address to the 
committee of Parliament, who, after 
some deliberation, gave him an order 
bearing date the 6th February, 1648, 
authorizing him and Mr. Anthony 
Mildmay to bury the king’s body 
there, which the ‘governor was to 
pant id . 
Accordingly the eo was carrie 

thither ex be lemmas: Feb. 7, in a 
hearse covered with black velvet, 
drawn by six horses, covered with 
black cloth, in whieh were about a 
dozen gentlemen, most of them being 
such that had waited upon bis ma- 
jesty at Carisbrook Castle and other 
laces since his majesty’s going from 
Newcastle. Mr. Herbert shewed 
the governor, Colonel Witchcot, the 
committee’s order for permitting Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Mildmay to bury 
him, the late king, in any place within 
Wiadsor Castle thatthey should think 
fit and meet. In the first place, in 
order thereunto they carried the king's 
body into the dean’s house, which 
was hung with black, and after to his 
usual Bekcbeuiber within the palace. 
After which they went to St. George’s 
chapel to take a view thereof, and of 
the most fit and honourable place for 
the royal corpse torestin. Having ta- 
ken a view, they at first thought that 
the tomb-house built by Card.Wolsey 
would be a fit place for his interment, 
but that place, though adjoining, yet 
being not within the royal chapel 
they wayed it: for if King.Henry 
VI was buried there, (albeit to that 
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day the particular place of his burial 
was‘unknown to any,) yet in regard 
his majesty King Charles I. (who was 
a real defender of the faith, and as far 
from censuring any that might be)’ 
would, upon occasional discourse, ex- 
press some dislike in King Henry's 
proceedings in misemploying those 
vast revenues the suppressed abbeys, 
monasteries, and other religious houses 
were endowed with, and by demo- 
lishing those many beautiful and state- 
ly structures, which both expressed 
the greatness of their founders and 
preserved the splendour of the king- 
dom, which might at the Reformation 
have, in some measure, been kept up 
and converted to sundry pious uses. 
Upon consideration thereof those 
gentlemen declined it, and pitched 
upon the vault where King Edw. IV. 
had been interred, being on the north 
side of the choir, near the altar, that 
king being one his late majesty would 
oftentimes make honourable mention 
of, and from whom his majesty was 
lineally propagated. That, therefore, 
induced Mr. Herbert to give order to 
N. Harrison and Henry Jackson to 
have that vault opened, partly covered 
with afair large stone of touch, raised 
within the arch adjoining, having a 
range of iron bars gilt, curiously cut 
according to church work, &c. But 
as they were about this work, some 
noblemen came thither, namely, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Earl of Lindsey, and 
with them Dr. Juxon, Bishop of Lon- 
don, who had license from’ the Par- 
liament to attend the king’s body to 
his grave. Those gentlemen, there- 
fore, Herbert and Mildmay, thinking 
fit to submit and leave the choice of 
the place of burial to those great 
persons, they in Jike manner viewed 
the tomb-house and the choir, and 
one of the lords beating gently upon 
the pavement with his staff, per- 
ceived a hollow sound, and there- 
upon ordered ihe stones and earth to 
he removed, they discovered a de- 
scent into a vault where two. coffins 
were laid near one another, the one 
very large, of an antique form, and 
the other little. These they sup- 
oo to be the bodies King Henry 
II}, and Queen Jane Seymour, his 


third wife, as indeed they were. The 
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velvet palls that covered their coffins 
seemed fresh, though they had lain 
there above 100 years. 

‘The lords agreeing that the king’s 
body should be in the said vault in- 
terred, being about the middle of the 
choir, over against the eleventh stall 
upon: the sovereign’s side, they gave 
order to have the king’s name and 
year he died cut in Tead; which, 
whilst the workmen were about, the 
lords. went out.and gave Puddifant, 
the sexton, order to lock the chapel 
door, and not suffer any to stay therein 
till farther notice. The sexton did 
his best to clear the chapel, neverthé- 
less Isaac, the sexton’s man, said that 
a foot soldier had hid himself, so as 
he was not discerned; and being 
greedy of prey, crept jpto the vauif, 
and cut so much of the velvet pail 
that covered the great body, as he 
judged would foal be missed, and 
wimbled also a hole through the said 
coffin that was largest, probably fan- 
cying that there’ was something well 
worth his adventure. The sexton, at 
his opening the door, espied the sacri- 
Jegious person, who being searched, 
a bone was found about him, with 
which he said he would haft a knife. 
The governor being therefore inform- 
ed of, he gave him his reward; and 
the lords and others. present were 
convinced that a real body was in the 
said great coffin, which some before 
had scrupled. The girdle or circum- 
scription of capital letters of lead put 
about the king’s coffin had only these 
words: ‘* King Charles, 1648.” 

The king’s body was then brought 
from his bed-chamber down into St. 
George’s Hall, whence, after a little 
Stay, it was with a slow and solemn 
pone (much sorrow in most faces 

ing then discernible) carried by 
gentlemen of quality in mourning. 
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The noblemen in mourning also held 
up the pall, and the governor, with 
several gentlemen, officers, and at- 
tendants, came after. It was then 
observed, that at such time as the 
king's body was brought out from St. 
George’s Hall, the sky was serene 
and clear, but poomee it began to 
snow, and the snow fell so fast, that 
by that time the corpse came to the 
west end of the Royal Chapel, the 
black velvet pall was all white (the 
colour of innocence), being thick ‘co« 
vered over with snow. The Body being 
by the bearers sat down near the 
place of burial, the bishop of London 
stood ready, with the service-book in 
his hands, to have performed his last 
duty to the king his master, accord- 
ing to the order and form of burial-of 
the dead set forth in the book of 
*“ Common Prayer ;” which the Lords 
likewise desired, but it would not be 
suffered by, Col. Whitchot, the go- 
vernor of the castle, by reason of the 
directory, to which (said he) he and 
others were to be conformable. Thus 
went the White King to his grave, in 
the 48th year of his age, and 22d 
ro and 10th month of his reign. To 
et pass Merlin’s prophecy, which 
some allude to the white sattin his 
majesty wore when he was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, former kings 
having on purple robes at their coro- 
nation, I shall conclude this narrae 
tive with the king’s own excellent 
expression running thus,——Crowns 
and kingdoms are not so valuable as 
my honour and reputation. Those 
must have a péfiod with my life, but 
these survive to a glorious kind of im- 
mortality when I am dead and gone; 
a good name being the embalming of 
Princes, and a sweet consecrating of 
them to’an eternity of love and gra- 
titude amongst posterity. 


CRITICISM. 


“Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Letters of Vetus. 
[ Concluded from p. 49.) 
Vy 7 E have said, in the former part 
of our remarks, ‘“‘ when we 


ean separate Vetus trom his idol (Lord 
Wellesley), and view bis thonghts ab- 


stractedly from the purpose to which 
all his labours are made subservient, 
we find in him many marks of a 
strong ang masculine understanding, 
with no ipconsiderable powers of lan- 
guage.” It is just so, and it is much 
to be regretted, that a writer, evident- 
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y of no ordinary talents, should have scribed and contemplated by the co n 


not very dignified, occupation, of in- of popular expression, which. has not 
viting the crowd to step in, as they been so contemplated? If the sub- 
4s8,by, and view the beautiful poli- ject cannot complain, be will conspire. 
tico-Indiano -animal from Ireland, Nor.is petition enough to satisfy the. 
whose properties and use Vetus, like full heart of the aggrieved or discon- 
asbowman, volubly sets forth. Let tented. citizen. Remonstrance, re- 
him, however, drop, though but for proach, accusation, prosecution, must 
a moment, this edifying character, be ali within his reach, before his 
and he becomes iaizandlately more angry feelings. can find their proper 
agreeable, and perhaps more intelli- level, and his troubled spirit be re- 
gible. We entirely approve of the stored to harmony. ‘The mute orator. 
sentiments expressed in the following of the seraglio pleads with the bow- 
passage: but we very much doubt string, if not fora mitigation of tyranny, 
whether the concluding sentence will at Jeast for a change of tyrants. In 
be acceptable, as a general principle, a Russian capital, the courtly assassin 
toany of those who nightly bark at proclaims the imbecility of despotism. 
their post, only in hopes of being re- Barbarous murder there avenges, 
warded for their vigilance, by getting though it cannot redress, the wrongs 
the bone from which they would ter- of a barbarian people; and usurping 
rify the thief. at once the course of nature, and the 
functions of law, transfers, from a@ 

“ By way of apology for this grave maniac to an idiot, thirty millions of 
exordium, [can but assure you, that human beings, with a fourth part of 
it does not lead to a formal discussion the habitable world. Has all this 
of the old query, whether parties be thoroughly been weighed by the ad- 
beneficial or otherwise ina state. It vocates for a concentrated Govern- 
is sufficient for my purpose, that asa ment, or an unanimous House of Com- 
free state is the only one in which mons? Hasthe peril that might be 
they have room to breathe, so are they incurred, not by the ministry, but by 
no less inseparable from a state of the monarchy itself, from internal 
freedom, than they are dependent on violence, been duly estimated by 
it for their existence. But if parties those who recommend every possible 
be unavoidable amongst this free and accession of parliamentary strength 
inflammable nation, can we doubt the to the minister? Were Mr. Pitt's 
advantage of corresponding parties sensations those of immixed delight, 
within the walls of Parliament? The when, during some part of 1793,. on 
ministers of the crown, with their the secession of Mr. Fox and_ his 
numerous adherents, must be consi- friends from parliament, the terri- 
dered as a fixed, consistent, and uni- ble, but salutary thunders of that 
ted party, acting together in parlia- great man’s eloquence were suc- 
ment asone man. To those whoare ceeded by the bleatings of a right 
once in the enjoyment of power, hon. baronet, who from a shearer of 
with its honours, its emoluments, and sheep, started up into a shepherd of 
its privilege of dispensing both, the the people? What was the recorded 
perpetuity of that power will appear feeling of Lord Sidmouth, on the 
a most desirable object; and if there same subject of weakening to. excess 
exist to apprehension of vigilance or the popular influence in the Senate? 
control from the people, every higher When a proposal was made by some 
object will stand a fair chance to be busy friend to take measures for de- 
forgotten. Power, therefore, though feating Mr. Sheridan's election, ‘ No,’ 
conferred by the crown must be ex- replied the minister, with much good 
ercised under the eye of the nation, sense ‘sucha man as Mr. Sheridan 
or it will not be exercised for their ought to havea seat in the House of 
welfare. - Now, if the wishes, the fears, Commons.’ Apply these remarks to 
or resentments of the community, -the matter of coalitions in Parliament, 
have no adequate organ within the and we find that if a coalition. do not 
body of parliament, so as to express procecd quite so far as to muzzle 
themselves through a channel pre- every dissenting voice in that assem- 





devoted himself to the transitory, and stitution, what will follow but a mode. 
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bly, it still enables a short-sighted 
minister to say, ‘ Huc prodire tenus :’ 
it still unduly contracts the proper 
vent of the public feeling. It is not 
enough that there should be a few un- 
provided members in the house, who 
will just have courage to present a 
petition, or to protest against a job, 
while they shrink from the mortifying 
test of adivision. On the opposition 
benches ought to be seated a body 
capable not only of inspiring the 
minister with fear, but the people with 
confidence ; not only a watchful, but 
a controiling force ;—strenuous in 
accusation—full of suspicion. So far 
from meditating or inviting a coalition, 
the interest of the sovereign likewise 
would lead him to select, of two 
parties, the weaker for his ministers. 
A confederacy of the overgrown pro- 
prietors is a legitimate terror. Their 
post ought to be opposite to the ser- 
vants of the crown ;—their office, the 
guardianship of the Constitution, 
we may entrust to them the privilege 
of attacking,—of disturbing,—some- 
times of removing ministers,—but 
never that.of filling their place. 

“* Our feudal ' history exhibits a 
perpetual contest between the royal 
prerogative and the baronial power. 
Freedom and commerce were -be- 
stowed on the inferior subjects of the 
realm, whose weight eventually turned 
the scale; and the people of England 
repaid at length with a peaceful scep- 
tre, those early gifts of their sovereigns, 
by which all other ranks of the nation 
had been gradually withdrawn from 
the gripe of atyrannical nobility. It 
is the complaint of modern days, that 
the influence of the crown, acquired 
since the Revolution, more. than: ba- 
lances the pressures of the old pre- 
rogative. A complaint, perhaps bet- 
ter founded, would be, that the great 
horeditary proprietors of the kingdom 
have again become too powerful. Fa- 
mily connexion, strengthened by 
matrimonial alliance, teils with so 
much more efficacy as the age ad- 
vances in civilization; whilst pro- 
perty has been converted with so much 
care and skill to the extension of po- 
litical ivfluence, that it may .well be 
doubted whether the Aristocracy have 
not proved as formidable of late by 
the array of their voters, as were the 
feudal barons by the armament of 
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their retainers and vassals. Should 
theaugm:nted patronage of the crown, 
therefore, be placed in the hands of 
an augmented and aggrandized aristo. 
cratic ministry, where would be the 
real balance of the constitution} 
What escape would be left for the pep. 
ple? What safety for the crown it. 
self? This latter apprehension is no 
chimera of a speculative moment; 
it has been acted on with steadiness 
and success by his present Majesty, 
whose whole reign bas been a strug. 
gle against the ambition of the higher 
nobility, amalogous to that of | his 
predecessors in distavt times. 

** The memorable coalition referred 
to on a former occasion, between the 
minister who lost America, and the 
patriot who stood pledged that he 
should answer it with the loss of his 
head, was abundant warning, if warn- 
ings were of use, toevery succeeding 
sovercign, how he courted,-—and to 
the nation for ever, how they endwred 
in any second instance,—so vile an 
absorption of principle. In power, 
these apostles of mutual aninesty.and 
forgiveness, all but dethroned the 
monarch: expelled from office, they 
all but dissolved the state. The king 
was not insensible to the dangers 
which had assailed him. The whole 
strength of the great hereditary inter- 
ests, comprehending the houses of 
Russel and Cavendish, with the less 
splendid name of Bentinck, was boldly 
encountered by Mr. Pitt; and after 
an interval, was broken by the seces- 
sion of the Duke of Portland. His 
majesty at length grew weary of his 
minister; the minister of the war; 
and the royal conscience, which closed 
the gates of the constitution against 
the catholics, opened a back dooy for 
the retreat of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Adding- 
ton’s appointment was that of a person 
who would be contented to shine with 
borrowed lustre. Destitute alike of 
family connection, of commanding 
talents, and of brilliant fame, he 
leaned for support on his sovereign’s 
favour, on upright resolutions, and 
on the indulgence of the people. 
meade a bad peace, without being aware 
that it was,a good experiment. He 
made a.wise war, which he strove to 
justify by foolish arguments, when 
the best of all arguments-its meces- 
sity—ewas clearer thaa Jight. But 
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her the roval predilection, nor the borate and detailed discussion of Pare 
armour of probity which clothed him, liament. 


ald withstand the assault of all the =, : 

ilities in Partiament. With ahar- eos — clergy 7 pry 
yased mind, and a ruined constitu- esc oe Thee me a 
‘ion, his illustrious successor inter- — ee ak a ar cneabttalind 
cepted, for time, the approach of the °° PFeros The, 1 with the Ki 
ristocracy to office. Reinforced by on. hen nt ay cate the p MSs 
7 * only where he clashes wi ie Pope; 
the name and character of the Gren- vers 7 
villes, they finally made their way into and would overset the establishment, 

pare only because it is not catholic. Ifwe 


oe tds Gciah cue’ che sat could suppose the dissenting interest 


+i . adverse to hereditary monarchy, their 
Portland administration seems tohave “"™. 5 
heen suggested to the mind of the @vermon would be tempered by an 


‘ indifference to ecclesiastical power 3 
cing nts 4 t . yr ° 
King, by ar etch tad actefalaed 48s whilst the ambition of the Romish 
Se tae’ Chula of Mr. Addington priesthood is somewhat arte 
From these premises, therefore, 1 am i meange ter amper vase a eeeins 
jot rash in Assuming, that George If]. \' Ce Papists given to Gemocracy, or 
h rewarded, with a jealous eye dissenters to spiritual dominion, each 
sovernment by the hands of subjects S¢%t Zovernment. It is, however, by 
vin were altdad¢ powerful “The no means questionable, that cr ree 
Ww : . “ J “hve ai 
oval dsr fait may have had, EA ofthe catholic the theory of 
for its peculiar object the safeguard of cnaiiee Ghent tanee daenienet ee 
the monarch aloné; but its salutary di di a ae My a 
influence has pervaded the condition pagon ah ie: hie sierra ‘th 
of his meanest subjects. The two O- ROt GREETS 56; Secgnes e fare Ses 
great forées oturht (a this cate to press their doctrines, it leaves their interests 
s ought $C pe : 4 

on opposite sides. The heat ought untouched. The Popish 4" mama 
to be dispersed. The rays of sove- execrate it, not as an establishment, 
reign power yield light and warmth, _ Reyes er th Se 
as they emanate directly from their *% Bhd = 


: will be finally their own. 
source condensed, and transmitted pr ’ : % 
through the medium of an oligarchy W hat conclusion, then, is fo be 


: al ~ drawn from this enmity of the priest- 

they scorch the nation to its centre.” 1 ood to the state? Why, arth ot oan 
The reasonings of Vetus upon the them, if you can. But all men admit 
Catholic question are sound and con- that they cao never be wholly concili- 
clusive. e separates the political ated: then, diminish their power. The 
from the religious Catholic, and ar- catholic priesthood are now formidable 
gues that while we persecute both, from two causes: ove, which is-per- 
we identify their interests and resent- manent, the influence which they 
ments we should, if we emancipated exercise upon the lower classes—the 
the former —and ¢hey are the com- other, transient, the countenance 
lainants—satisfy the most agent which the higher classes think it poli- 
dy—weaken the most actively dan- tic, at present, to afford them. -No- 
gerous, and create, in the enfranchised thing unites men like fellow-suffering. 
catholic, a steady and warm suppor- When the catholics before felt ag- 
ter of the constitution, as having a grieved by disappointment, and the 
at and important interest in if. dissenters ly a defective representa- 

is sympathies would be transferred tion, what followed? Why they 
to the government that embraced formed an alliance. The presbyte- 
him. The Veto he. decidedly insists rian and the catholic, opposite eéle- 
upon. In short,the opinions of Vetus ments, combined! Is it then strange 
upon this question are precisely those that parts of the same element sliould 
ot his deity Lord Wellesley. Yet, approximate undera similar pressure ? 
the following general view of it may or that the aristocracy and the priest- 
be perused with pleasure at the pre- bood of the same communion, should 
Aent moment, when Mr, Grattan’s each strive to mount on the other's 
dill is about te come under the ela- neck, to the attainment of ‘its-owe 
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peculiar obiect? Diseased bodies 
reciprocate their contagion: separate, 
therefore, the aristocracy from the 
priesthood ;—cleanse the metal of 
the dross which adheres to it—and 
stamp itin the mint of the constitu- 
tion. , 

“* Suppose a catholic nobleman has 
a seat in the House of peers—suppose 
a catholic gentleman to sit in the 
House of Commons fora county = with 
the power of legislating for this 
mighty empire—with the privilege of 
attacking a minister to his face—and 
the chance of succeeding him as 
Nhinister ;—will such a man, so exalted 
give ear to any selfish and hazardous 
plot, for subverting the state, of which 
he is abranch and a legis!ator, and 
érecting a monastry on its. ruins? 

Vhev the question, as at present, is 
between a church which courts him, 
and a state. Ly which he is repelled, 
rejected, and insulted—-we may very 
well imagine that the catholic gentle- 
man must have every motive, arising 
from mere passion, to engage him in 
war against the latter. Interest alone 
retains him: what, then, will result 
from investing him with the dignity to 
which he aspires? Will it afford him 
more power to do mischief—more abi- 
lity.to injure the government? Not 
until he can bribe, cajole, or frighten 
a majority in the House df Commons. 
Will be have mere evil inclinations ? 
No, assiredly; for being a part of 
the government, he will hardly sign 
the death-warrant of bis own great- 
ness. ‘The gulph which now separates 
him feom bis protestant brother will 
‘be at once filled up—the temporary 
cement which now binds him to bis 
priest will be dissolved—and his sym- 
pathies transferred to the constitution 
which embraces him. 

** Much has been said on the sub- 
ject of the Veto—of the catholics pro- 
misigg and recalling it. If, as | have~ 
comtended, no new power be conferred 
wpon the church, by this admission 
of the Jajty to office; but if, on the 
contrary, the priesthood be weak- 
ened by the loss of those auxiliaries 
which the constitution would gain; 
it is difhoult to argue that any fresh’ 
ground has been laid for the imposi- 
tion of a Veto on their bishops. ‘To 
me, however, theie has long appeared 
abandant ground for the accession of 
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such a power to the crown—apart 
from any agitation whatever of the 
question, as it affects the lay privilezes 
now upder inquiry. ‘To me it appears 
something more than monstrous, that 
Bonaparte shouid, in the person of his 
deputy the Pope, actually play Father 
Confessor to three-fourths of the jp. 
habitants of Ireland. Are we to be 
told, because the Pope, when an Ita- 
lian, independent of France—with no 
conceivable views upon Great Bri- 
tain—ferbore to debauch the fish 
prelacy—that therefore a Frenchman, 
at war with England—conscious that 
lreland is her only vulnerable mem. 
ber—that popery is her only corrupt. 
ible spot—are we to be to'd that such 
an enemy will fail to strike, where 
alone thé wound can be nioital? 
Such a statement is really so puerile, 
so gross, that ove is led to suspect 
treachery at the bottom. 

“The time to impose a Veto on the 
catholic bishops, was when thé French 
soidier mounted guard in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. The moment his holi- 


ness sunk under the menaces, and 
into the arms of France, that was the 
moment to annihilate his authority 
dominions of our 


throughout the 
sovereign. 

**'To hear the tone of the popish 
hierarchy, one might fancy they had 
arrogated the very province of legis- 
lation,—that they had some mighty 
hoon, not to ask but to bestow,—and 
that the imperial parliament must 
humbly petition their reverences, for 
leave to pass an act in favour of ca- 
tholic laymen. Refuse the Veto! 
how dare they, how can they refuse it? 
Suppose it be given to the king by 
act of parliament, coupled with anact 
of grace and justice to the body at 
large, could the priesthood withhold 


“it? Would the laity be idiots enough, 


were they even strong enough, to sup- 
port them in their obstinacy? Will 
they not learn to tolerate the safe- 
guards of that constitution by whose 
lenient spirit they. are tolerated and 
protected? If the Veto be needless, 
why solicit for it? if necessary,owby 
take the trouble of soliciting? De- 
sirable I acknowledge it to be, that 
such a festri¢tion shoald be imposed 
by general cotsent; but holding it, 
as from my soul | do, essential to our 


liberty and our safety—if it were not 
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offered as a free gifte—as a right it 
should be claimed and established. 

“This, then, is the result of the 
foregoing observations—that no per- 
manent or necessary connexion sub- 
sists between the political and religi- 
ous catholic—their habits, affections, 
and interests being naturally distinct, 
and in some points contrasted ;—that 
their present union is only from fel- 
low-feeling, which a single act of par- 
liament would dissolye — opening to 
the aristocracy new prospects, enjoy- 
ments, and-associations ;—that no per- 
nicious power would be conferred 
by these privileges, but many hos- 
tile dispositions subdued or pacified ; 
—that the Veto shotld be accompa- 
nied bya salary to the bishops, who 
would thus be dependant on parlia- 
ment for their support, as on the 
crown for their creation?—that, in 
fine, the fetters should be struck off 
the layman, and forged anew for the 
priest. 

“If, however, you ask me whether 
all these measures will succeed, so as 
effectually to tranquillize the island, 
you compel me to admit that my ex- 
pectations are not so sanguine. The 
alliance of the catholic gentleman 
and Peer with the government will 
indeed palliate-the evil which it can- 
not wholiy remove; but tithes and 
rents are the standing grievances, for 
which no legislative wisdom could 
at the present hour provide an adc- 
quate remedy. 


** Former disturbances had each its 
peculiar source: but were [| to guess 
at the origin of those barbarous out- 
rages, which, especially within the 
last four years, have defied the law, 
as they have disgraced the magistracy, 
I would say, that they have grown out 
of that period in the progress of Ire- 
land, when she begins to emerge from 
agriculture, and to put! on the attri- 
butes of commerce. The rapid rise 
of prices has made land more valu- 
able. But the old tevantry, accus- 
tomed to low rents, to long tenures, 
and toa sort of hereditary occupation, 
refuse to raise their offers with the 
times; aud whet a successful compe- 
titor appears, they murder him to pre- 
serve ‘their mouopoly. Such a spirit 
no legislative measure can repress.— 
Commerce,’ opulence, and civiliza- 
tion, the parents ‘of ether evils, will 
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banish these from society—gradually 
obliterating, with the traces of their 
existence, the only records of their 
cure.” 

In the conclusion of the preceding 
extract, Vetus has glanced, and only 
glanced, at the resl, operative, and 
constant grievance of which the Ca- 
tholic peasant Complains—and that is 
the mode of levying tythes, and the 
amount of them that is paid. He 
thinks, however, that no ‘‘ adequate 
remedy” can be provided for this 
grievance: but it is likely he has paid 
7 little attention to the subject. 
—An illustrious patriot, still living, 
(Grattan , devoted many years of his 
parliamentary life to this topic, and 
in some of the luminous speeches 
which he delivered upon it, he at 
least showed how the evil might be 
palliated, if not removed: and’ the 
anodyne that soothes pain is next in 
value to that which removes it. An 
ingenious writer, who published, 
some years ago, an anonymous pam- 
phlet upon the state of Ireland, pro- 
posed a poundage upon all rents; say 
a fortieth ; and that, on the rent roll 
of [reland, would produce 500,000/. 
a sum adequate to the payment of all 
the clergy, protestant, catholic, and 
dissenting. A plan like this would 
not only relieve the catholic peasant 
from a burdensome tax, but it would 
do something still more calculated ta 
allay his resentments and make him 
contented—it would free him from 
the ‘iniquitous method of its collec- 
tion. ‘Lhe tythe-proctor in Ireland is 
a scourge which severely tortures the 
poor cotter, and almost justifies his 
rebellion. Tythes have been the 
proximate and real cause of almost 
every insurrection under which Ire- 
land has suffered during the last cen- 
tury. 

It was shrewdly advised by the ce- 
Jebrated Jurieu, (whose Examen de 
L’ Euchariste de l’Eglise Romaine we 
would recommend to every one in 
love with the absurdities of popery), 
that it ‘‘ was not very wise in people 
who dashed away in prophecy, to fix 
the time of accomplishment at too 
short a period,” It had been better 
for Vetus, had he kept. this sober 
maxim in his mind ;, for many of his 
predictions—-confident]ly—- dogmati- 
a 5 wate made—look vay 
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foolish at the present moment, dis- 
proved as they bave been in every 
particular. ‘This failure had been par- 
donable indeed in a man who knew 
nothing but what he derived from a 
common newspaper: but it is. quite 
the reverse, in one who so soon pre- 
tended to a profound acquaintance 
with state affairs, who knew every 
spring in every machine of govern- 
ment, and who therefore ought to 
have had some reasonable power of 
judging of the issue of events by his 
Knowledge of their circumstances. A 
few of these disastrous prophecies 
shall be extracted for the amusement 
of our readers, for their instruction, 
and as a beacon to political writers 
how they indulge in that boyish con- 
fidence of assertion which is com- 
monly the effect of ignorance or 
craft. 

On the 30th June, 1812, Vetus 
writes thus; 


** Lest more important names should 
have consigned my signature to obli- 
vion, I will observe, that in the course 
of my preceding letters, to which The 
Times has given circulation, | ven- 
tured to prenounce, so long agoas the 
1th of March, that the ministry of 
Mr. Perceval could not stand. In so 
many words | added, that Lord Wel- 
leslev would be named his suecessor. 
Let it not be supposed that the veri- 
fication of this prophecy rested on 
the disastrous death of Mr. Perceval. 
liis existence might in some degree 
have retarded the change, but it would 
not have rendered it less sure. The 
activity and enthusiasm of bis politi- 
cal character would serve to animate 
the poison, not to mend the nature, of 
his councils; and progressively to 
exasperate that crisis which must end 
in a ministerial dissojution.” 


On the Sth of October, he again 
foretels, but, as events have proved, 
without the gift of prescience : 


* A mass of calamity has been for 
some time iu preparation, of which 
these miuisters are fully aware—cala- 
mity, unexampled and irretrievable— 
foreign and domestic—which will 
burst upon our heads about that pe- 
riod when the old Parliament would 
have assembled for its next, its final 
session. Were the dissolution to be 
postponed to such an era, prediction 
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of evil would be changed into fact; 
and the present ministers need not be 
told their fate, from an undeceived, 
astouished, and indignaut people. 
“The brave Russian army is not 
quite destroyed, nor Moscow yet in 
possession of Napoleon, nor Alexan- 
der forced by the common enemy, or 
betrayed by his bosom friend Roman- 
zow, to sign an inglorious and de- 
structive peace. It matters not, that 
these events are rapidly approaching 
—for our wise ministers will tell you 
to the last, that it is wicked or pusil- 
lanimous to foresee them: whilst a 
moment for delusion, therefore, yet 
remains,—ihey appeal (base hypo- 
crites!) to the people. While the 
tussian war is still alive, the ruinous 
effects of the present Austrian policy 
may be called a party speculation. But 
never, surely, was such a game thrown 
away; and since the couduct of ini- 
nisters, in the production of that po- 
licy, might next year be made a par- 
liamentary charge, the culprits are 
beforehand with their experiment of 
an appeal to the people.” ’ 
Where are all these calamities that 
were cullecting like a thunder cloud, 
to burst with rain and devastation 
upon us? We look back upon the 
last six months, and seek for them in 
vain. They never existed but iv the 
diseased imagination of Vetus, worked 
into political frenzy by the approach- 
ing election, when he anticipated 
(though he did not foretell it). that 
the voice of the country would sanc- 
tion the choice of the Regent in_ his 
ministers. In the preceding extract, 
Vetus coldly says, ‘“‘the brave Rus- 
sian army is not quite destroyed.”— 
No; not quite; a few stragglers are 
just now amusing themselves on the 
banks of the Elbe, instead of the Bo- 
rysthenes: neither has Bonaparte dic- 
tated a peace from Moscow ; aud tho’ 
Vetus declared those events ‘‘ were 
rapidly approaching,” we must con- 
fess that they appear to us more dis« 
tant than ever, unless we could see 
with Vetus’s optics and peep through 
his political pi ace We will fol- 
low him, however, in some more of 
his amusing prognostics. In Lettef 
XIII, dated October last, he teelingly 
declares, that ‘‘ unless some spirit 
should descend from the skies, or start 
from the earth, te her support, Rus- 
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sia already totters.” She has totiered 
the right way, and improved wonder- 
fully in her progress, for she now 
stands firm in the heart of Germany : 
and yet no spirit arrived either from 
above nor below: no, not even Ve- 
tus’s own beloved Marquis! 

In Letter XIV, speculation is again 
at work. He declares that the Em- 
peror Alexander, in consequence of 
some fine feelings of etiquette to- 
wards Berlin, had ‘‘ lost the sove- 
reignty of Poland.” We should like 
to see Vetus compute the loss in 
round numbers of men and money at 
the present moment. {[n the same 
letter, he reaches a nobler strain of 
hypothetical prophecy, for he says, 
«Ifthe empire of Alexander were to 
live through the year, &c.”—the year 
has expired: Russia is still a nation ; 
and Lord Wellesley not minister !— 
Alas! poor Vetus! Nor is this the 
whole of that unfortunate prosperity 
which has marked the last few months, 
and Lord Wellesley not minister.— 
Prussia has joined with Russia; not, 
indeed, till the armies of the latter 
hed penetrated into her territories, 
but as soon as she could in policy and 
reason; Sweden has begun active 
operations ; Denmark leans half to- 
wards our embraces; Austria is neu- 
tral, (perhaps before this is read, she 
will be ‘a contracting party); Ger- 
many, one half roused in the com- 
mon cause, the other half only wait- 
ing for sure auspices of success, Are 
these the events that form the ‘ great 
mass of calamity” which Vetus fore- 
told, in October, was ‘rapidly ap- 
proaching,” and from which he con- 
stantly insinuated nothing but the 
god-like interference of Lord Welles- 
Jey could save us. Unhappy advo- 
cate! Unhappy client! Save me 
from my friends, says an Indian pro- 
verb, and I can defend myself from 
my enemies. 

The fate which attends all writings 
upon questions of local and tempo- 
raty politics, has befallen Vetus. He 
is already out of date; and it is no 
longer a matter of any curiosity or 
moment to refute his errors or con- 
firm. his truths. The approaching 
campaign in the North will furnish 
him with fresh matter for speculation ; 
but as he has devoted himself to the 
task of overthrowing the present mi- 
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nistry, (see his last letter), we must 
hot expect to find him sobered in his 
judgments, or more scrupulous in 
his statements. The severity of truth 
is inconvenient to a partizan: the 
passions of the moment must be ap- 
plied to specific objects; and if you 
can inflame them, you apply them so 
much the more vehemently. ~* Vetus 
does not differ from other partizans 
in his adherence to truth. It varies 
with him according to the occasion. 
We have noticed many errors, whicli 
we can hardly ascribe to ignorance, 
and are yet unwilling to impute to 
intention. Thus, when he wishes to 
magnify the loss which he supposes 
Russia sustained in losing her Polish 
provinces, he computes their popula- 
tion at thirty-eight millions. Many 
authentic sources would have told 
him only thirty-five millions. ' Again, 
talking of the Russian peasantry, he 
says that to them, ‘* The profession 
of a soldier is an object nof of terror, 
but of pride and-ardent enthusiasm.” 
Letter X. It must be remembered, 
that at that time Vetus thought Rus- 
sia a conquered. country, and he 
wished to shew how easily she was 
conquered, though possessing . such 
fine resources for an army. Vetus 
must-have known, however, or Vetus 
is indeed very ignorant, that a Rus- 
sian peasant dreads the militaryservice. 
Coxe and Pallas both affirm this ; and 
in Clarke’s F'ravels there is a note’ by 
Mr. Heber, in which, after observing 
that desertions among the peasantry 
are very common when there is a 
new levy of soldiers, he says, ‘* The 
levies for the army are considered by 
the peasants as times of great terror. 
Baron Bode told me they generally 
keep the levy as secret as possible, 
till they have fixed on and secured a 
sufficient number of men. They are 
generally chained till they are sworn 
mn; (Vetus says they feel ‘ pride,’) 
the fore part of the head is then 
shaved, and they are thus easily dis- 
tinguished from other peasants.”— 
(This isa proof of what Vetus calls 
their ‘ardent enthusiasm’.) 

The poet has told us, that “ where 
ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise ;” and there is a bliss in carry- 
ing an argument in our closets which 
only they can know who feel it: Ve- 
tus, therefore, is very often very ig- 
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norant.. When talking of the war in 
Spain, and the manner in which it has 
been starved, he says, ‘‘ give me five 
millions for one campaign, and I pledge 
myself to drive Buonaparte beyond 
the Ebro, if not within the passes of 
the Pyrenees.” Does not Vetus know, 
that more than five millions have been 
expended in every cainpaign? If he 
does not know, why does he prate 
upon the subject? If he does, why 
descend to falsify a fact and build his 
own importance upon the frail foun- 
dation ? Vetus may be a very skilful 
general, but-we should be very sorry 
to see him trusted with five millions 
of the public money; even though he 
should promise twice as strongly to 
conquer Spain with them. 

When Vetus ascribes the neutrality 
of Russia in 1809, while Austria was 
attacked in the very streets of Vienna, 
to her ‘ disgust against this country,” 
or to the “* barbarous state of British 
diplomacy” —(LordWellesley was not 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs!) 
does he forget a more siatural’ solu- 
tion of that problem? Does he forget 
the indignation which Russia felt and 
expressed at the capitulation of Aus- 
tria, after the battle of Austerlitz; a 
capitulation to which Alexander,— 
the magnanimous Alexander, as be 
was then called by the English prints, 
refused to accede, and withdrew his 
forces to his own frontiers ? We'do 
not believe he forgot these things, 
but if he maintained them, he could 
not attack the diplomacy of England, 
and not to attack that would be to de- 
sert his god, whoin he considers as the 
ablest writer of dispatches in the three 
kingdoms. The same remark will 
apply to his wilful oblivion of Buona- 

arte’s marriage with the Archduchess 

ouisa, when he affects to wonder 
that Austria was embattled against 
Russia last year. Was that, too, be- 
cause Lord Wellesley was not Foreign 
Secretary ? Had Francis no recollec- 
tion that his daughter was Empress 
of France, and that Russia had de- 
serted him in 1809 ? No, says Vetus; 
it all flows from one source: Lord 
Wellesley is not Foreign Minister ; 
and until he is, what can be expected ? 

Vetus has a very modest conception 
of his own greatness. He thus de- 
scribes the plan of operations domes- 
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tic and foreign, which he himself re> 
commends for adoption: “ It is,’ 
says he, *‘ peculiarly devoid of charms 
for official eyes—being simple and 
generous—consistent and attainable— 
with little scope for- intrigue in the 
means—with no suspicion of. impu- 
rity in the ends—discarding pretexts 
—bedded on principles—vigorous in 
its character—and Jasting in its re- 
sult.” What a minister England has 
lost in losing Vetus ! 

Among the curious instances of 
unaccomplished prophecy with which 
this writer abounds, we omitted the 
following: In his letter dated Nov. 
7, he says, “‘ one great point must 
yet be carried: it is that these ‘ gods’ 
(the ministers) should resign before 
they ruin us. We shall be told, no 
doubt, that such a measure is impfac- 
ticable ; yet, ere three months, é¢ will 
take place.” Nearly six months have 
elapsed, and lo! not one of them has 
resigned! Poor Vetus! we are afraid 
he will have the fate of Cassandra 
hereafter ; and we confess we think 
his first statement the correct one, 
that he knew nothing but what he 
gleaned from the newspapers; his 
subsequent assumption of importance 
and mystery being the natural efforts 
of a man desirous to appear sagacious. 

Vetus we now dismiss. He has 
some talent in writing; some in ar- 
gument. In assertion, he is rash; 
in attack, presumptuous: he has 
created to himself an idol whom _he 
worships with Persian idolatry. His 
ignorance, which is often apparent, 
may be inevitable ; we rather suspect 
that it is intentional. Deficiency ot 
facts be supplies with boldness of pre- 
diction: the common resource of a 
weak ora crafty mind. His abilities, 
if employed to recommend truth, 
might be beneficial ; and they would 
be useful in the columns of a paper to 
sustain the fleeting and vague inte- 
rests of a party. It is in the power of 
apy man to excite temporary. atten- 
tion by fearless accusation, and by 
prophetic denunciation : these are the 
arts of a partizan and a demnagoges: 
Vetus has employed them ; which of 
these characters he either is or would 
be, he best knows. 

—we—ye 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


SONNET. 


‘WEET are the sounds that soothe the 

© ear of Eve, 

The blackbird warbling from the distant 
dale, 

And sweet the moon-beams trembling 
mid the trees, 

That gild with diamonds bright the dai- 
sied vale. 


Butah ! can these the balm of peace im- 
part, 

Or lure the stranger to the breast of 
grief! 

Can nature’s beauties heal a hiceding 
heart, 

Or sweetest harmony afford relief? 


Oh! no, the soul where pallid sorrow 
reigns, 

In gloomy sadness spends the ling’ring 
day ; 

Beholds no beauty in the loveliest scenes, 

And hears no music in the sweetest lay. 


For vain is every place, however fair, 
To charm the mournful victim of despair. 


M. Hovenron. 


SONNET. 

Written with a Pencil at Chatsworth, in 
Derbyshire, Oct. 12, 1812. By Cito 
RickMAN. 

J ALWAYS loved thee and thy yellow 

garb, 

October dear! and I have hail’d thy 

reign, 

On many a lovely, many a distant plain; 

But here thou claim’st my warmest, best 

regard. 

Not e’en the noble banks of silver Sine 

Can rival Derwent’s, where proud Chats- 

worth’s towers 

Reflect Sou’s setting rays,—as now yon 

chain * 

Of gold-tipt mountains crown her lawns 

and bowers. 

Here countless beauties catch the ravish’d 

view, 

Majestic scenes! all silent as the tomb, 

Save where the murmurings of Derwent’s 

wave, 

To tenderest feelings the rapt soul sub- 


due, 

While shadowy forms seem gliding thro” 
the gloom, 

To visit those again they loved this side 
the grave. 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

IR Charles Blagden has communi- 

cated a short paper on near-sight- 
edness, confirming the observations of 
Mr. Ware, that the early use of con- 
cave glasses contributes -to injure the 
sight. Sir C. stated his own case, be- 
ing like Mr. W. near-sighted ; this he 
discovered when only nine years of 
age, and used watch glasses to aid his 
sight: at length requiring proper 
glasses, at the age of thirty, he used 
No. 2; a few years after he found it ne- 
cessary to use No.5, in order to ob- 
tain a clear view. Since that period 
his sight has remained stationary ; but 
he is inclined to think that had he ab- 
stained from the use of glasses, it 
would have become sufficiently long 
and c'ear by exercise, such is the fa- 
cility with which the eye adapts itself 
to perceive near or distant objects. 

A letter from Dr. Brewster to Sir 
Humphry Davy, announced some im- 
portant discoveries in the double re- 
fraction and dispersing powers of se- 


veral substances, as agate in a thin 
plate, about 1-15th of an inch thick; 
chroinate of lead, sulphur, fluor spar, 
Iceland spar, &c. The first two of these 
minerals, it appears, exceed the dia- 
mond in double refraction, and also 
in dispersion. Dr. Brewster refers to 
the experiments of Malus on colours, 
and expresses a hope that his own dis- 
coveries in this difficult branch of 
science may lead to some correct the- 
ory of light. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


A Process for rendering Paper trans- 
parent, for the Use of Engravers and 
Painters. 


HIS paper will not turn yellow, 

as the tracing-paper now in ge- 
neral use is apt to do; which takes off 
the transparency, avd prevents the 
artist from seeing the drawing or 
painting that is under it so plain as he 
could wish, particularly if the drawing 
or painting is very delicate, or of a 
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yellowish colour. It is very transpa- 
rent, and, as the pencil will mark bet- 
ter on this than on the yellow paper, 
it.will be better that it be traced on the 
ground that is laid on the copper, 
by means of paint and a coloured 
paper under it, as they will see the 
tracing plainer, and if laid on the 
copper-plate that has a ground on it, 
and passed through a printing-press, 
the marks of the pencil will adhere 
quite perfect tothe ground: and, as 
the tracing paper is dry, it will not 
stick to the ground and tear it up as 
the other paper will sometimes do, on 
account of its being fresh made, for 
if-kept long it will turn yellow and 
thick. The ionger this paper of Mr. 
R. D. Cathery is made the better it is, 
and yet it is of that texture that you 
may trace or write with a pen and ink 
on it, if the ink has a little ox-gall put 
into it. 

Five guineas were voted by the So- 
ciety to Mr. Cathery for this commu- 
nication. The preparation is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Take one quart of the best rectified 
spirits of turpentine and put to ita 
quarter of an ounce of sugar of lead 
finely powdered, shake it up and let 
it stand a day anda night, then pour 
it off, and add to it one pound of the 
best Canada balsam, s¢t it in a gentile 
sand heat, and keep stirring it till it is 
quite mixed, when it will be fit for 
use; then lay your paper on a smooth 
board, and with a large brush, brusl 
your paper over every evening with 
the mixture, then hang it upon lines 
to dry, and it will be fit for use.” 


EDINBURGH INSTITUTE. 


T a late meeting, Dr. Millar, in 
the chair, the following papers 
were received :— 

Account of 4 new method of ascer- 
taining the quantity of spirituous li- 
quors by weight, proposed as a substi- 
tute for measurement, communicated 
by Mrs. Lovi. 

The patent aerometrical beads were 
invented by Mrs. Lovi, the patentee, 
some years ago. They consist of small 
hollow glass balls, with short stems, 
blown of different specific. gravities, 
from 800 to 1800, and corresponding 
to the even numbers $00, 802, 804, 
&c. each bead having the specific gra- 
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vity it denotes eugraven on the upper 
part of its surface. ‘Those used for 
spirituons liquors are 30 in number 
and extend from 890 to 948. In using 
them, a small quantity of the liquid 
whose specific gravity is to be ascey- 
tained, is put into a phial, and several 
beads are successively imimersed in it 
till one is found that remains suspend. 
ed below the surface of the liquid 
without sinking to the bottom. - The 
number on this bead indicates the 
specific gravity of the liquid. A ther- 
mometer accompanies the beads for 
taking the temperature of the liquid; 
and the correction necessary to be 
made when this exceeds or falls below 
60°, the standard temperature, is ex- 
hibited by a sliding rule. 

These beads exhibit the specific 
gravity of liquids much more correctly 
than the common hydrometers do, and 
they are not liable to go out of order. 
Except breaking, they are not exposed 
to any accident that can in the Jeasf 
impair their accuracy; whereas it is 
well known that the common metallic 
hydrometer is injured by the chemi- 
cal action of the air, and the fluids it 
is used to measure, &c. 

The specific gravity of spirits being 
determined wich facility by beads, the 
quantity in gallons, or measures of atiy 
other denomination, may be found by 
weight with the utmost certainty. For 
since the weight of a cubic foot of 
water and the number of cubic inches 
ina wine gallon have been carefully 
ascertained, the specific gravity of any 
other liquid will enable us to ascer- 
tain the weight of a wine gallon of that 
liquid; and, in the same way, the 
weight of any larger quantity may be 
found. On the other hand, the weight 
and specific gravity being given, it is 
equally easy to find the number of 
gallons. Such a method would evi- 
dently be less convenient than mea- 
surement when applied to small quan- 
tities of liquor; but, on a large scale, 
it would certainly be found greatly 
preferable. A cask, holding 180 gal- 
lons, for instance, when filled witha 
five-gallon measure, according to the 
present practice of ‘spirit dealers, re- 
quires 36 distinct manipulations, each 
of which ought to be cenducted with 
considerable care and attention. But 
such a cask might be filled with equal 
accuracy and less labour, and in 4 
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much shorter time, by weighing the 
cask, first when empty, and aiterwards 
ghen full; the difference of these 
weights would of course be the weight 
of the spirits, from which the bulk, or 
measured quantity, might be obtained 
asalready stated. Such is the method 
proposed. It bas been put in practice 
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already by a few individuals, and 
would probably have generally been 
adopted, had it not involved calcula- 
tions too laborious for plain practical 
men: a disadvautage which the cor- 
rect and ample tables Mrs. Lovi has 
now in the press, will completely ob- 
viate. 


a 
VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


I the press, a Translation of Pro- 
fessor Bichard’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament and the Books of 
the Apocrypha. 

Preparing for publication, by Licut. 
Lockett, Assistant Secretary in the 
College of Fort William, the Ele- 
ments of Arabian Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic, from the didactic treatises 
of the East, in quarto. 

J. Kelly has in the press, a new mu- 
sical work, entitled Elements of Music 
in Verse, adapted to the Piano Forte, 
and calculated for juvenile study. 

In the press, the Travels of Leopold 
Von Buch in Norway and Lapland, 
vanslated by Mr. Black. 

Mr. Bakewell intends shortly to 
publish Outlines of Geology, with 
Observations on the Geology of Eng- 
land, in one volume octavo. 

Preparing for the press, by James 
Northcote, R.A. the Memoirs of Sir 
Joshua Reyuolds, containing a num- 
ber of original anecdotes of Dr.Gold- 
smith and other eminent characters 
with whom Sir Joshua was connected. 

Letters from the Mediterranean, by 
Edward Blaquiere, Esq. will shortly 
be published, comprising a particu- 
lar Account of Sicily, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Malta, with biographical sketcles 
of various public characters. 

The History of the City of Dublin, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, 
from the earliest account to the pre- 
sent period, is announced, by John 
Warburton, Esq. Deputy Keeper of 
the Records in Birmingham Tower, 
and the Rev. James Whitelaw, Vicar 
of St. Catherine in that city. 

Mr. Westall, A.R.A. is preparing a 
Series of Views of Picturesque and 
Romantic Scenery in Madeira, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Timor, China, 
Prince of Wales's Island, Bombay, 


He. (Ke. 


Mahratta Country, St. Helena, and 
Jamaica, from drawings made by him- 
self. 

Letters toa Young School-Master, 
are preparing for publication, on the 
Economy, Arrangements, and Disci- 
pitne of Schools, being the result of 
thirty years experience, by the Rev. 
s. Catlow. 

Professor Dunbar is engaged on an 
Appendix toPotter’sHistory ofGreece, 
to contain a concise History of the 
Grecian States, and a short Account 
of Grecian Literature. 

Shortly will be published, the Epi- 
cure’s Directory, or Calendar of Good 
Living, on the plan of the French Al- 
manach des Gourmands, a small vo- 
lume published annually at Paris 
these eleven vears past. 

The Rev. J. Frey’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar will shortly appear. 

A Dissertation on the Seals and 
Trumpets of the Apocalypse, and the 
Prophetic Period of 1260 Years, hy 
Mr. Cunningham, author of Remarks 
on David Levi, is in the press, in one 
octavo volume. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Lambeth, wilt 
shortly publish the Madras School 
Grammar. 

Mr. Elmsley has completed his edi- 
tion of the Heraclidae of Euripides, 
which will be published in a few days. 

A new ‘Translation of the Greek 
Anthologia will be published in April. 

The First Number of Museum Cri- 
ticum, or Cambridge Classical Re- 
searches, will be published shortly 
from the University press, and con- 
tinued every three months. 

Captain Broughbton's Letters from a 
Mabraita Cainp, with coloured plates, 
is nearly ready. 

Mr. Southey’s. Life of Nelson is just 
ready for publication. 
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An original modern Gothic Archi- 
tecture, by Sir James Hall, with sixty 
illustrative engravings, will be pub- 
lished early in May. 

The Author of Curiosities of Lite- 
rature is preparing for the press, two 
volumes of Literary Curiosities. 

The Euitor of the Political Register 
is now’soliciting his correspondents 
to favour him with their contributions, 
as the volume is to be published in the 
latter end of May. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s Travels will be 
published early in May. 

Mr. Brown, schoolmaster, of Sur- 
fleet, near Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
has nearly ready for publication, a 
second part of his Arithmetical 
Questions, adapted wholly for the use 
of village schools. 

A self-taught rustic Poet, in the 
above neighbourhood, has in the press, 
a Collection of Original Verses, which 
will speedily be published under the 
title of Rural Rhynces. 

The Rev. Samuel Elsdale, of Sur- 
fleet, has recently published a third 
edition of his Poems, under the title 
of Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
bell, &c. for the benefit of the Luna- 
tic Asylum at Lincoln, towards which 
institution he has benevolently paid 
thirty guineas on account of the two 
former editions of the same little 
work, 

Mr. Johnson, surgeon, of Lancas- 
ter, has in the press, an [ssay on the 
Signs of Murder on new-born Chil- 
dren, principally translated from the 
French of Dr. Mahond. 


ArTs, SciENCEs, &c. 

A triumphal arch has been erected 
at Bergamo, in Italy, in honour of 
** Napoleon the Pacificator.” 

Four lyceums are to be established 
iminediately, in consequence of an 
Imperial Decree, at Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Groningen; 
besides new colleges and secondary 
schools in all the other principai 
towns in Holland. 

The following are the subjects for 


For the Greek ode, Victoria Salaman- 
tice—Latin ode, Mosgua fiammis tra- 
dila et Gaillis erepta—Epigrams, Na- 
polean ab crercitu suo, fugicns. Ou 
this subject it has been justly observ- 


[Aran 


ed, that posterity ought to pass its 
verdict on events before they are sub. 
mitted to youth as objects for their 
contemplation. and panegyric; and 
that a grave university ought not to 
form its judgment on different data 
from the editors of hireling news. 
papers, as the events of the hour 
swelled into importance by self-inter. 
est, passion, or sycophancy are of too 
equivocal a character to be held up as 
models to instruct the rising gene. 
ration. 

A salary of £100 per annum has 
been annexed to the office of Reader 
in Chemistry in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

The number of books published in 
Germany, between March and June 
in the last year, exclusive of new edi- 
tions, was 1930. Of these 62 were on 
philology; 290n philosophy; 137 on 
medicine; 108 on jurisprudence; 160 
novels; $0 plays; 82 works in Latin; 
and 281 in foreign languages, amongst 
which were 171 in French. 

It is now stated that the process of 
extracting sugar from beet root is so 
much improved, that a substance 
completely resembling the sugar of 
the Arundo Saccharifero, or sugat- 
cane, as to its appearance and utility, 
is now ‘upon the point of being made 
in considerable quantity, and with 
sufficient profit to the manufacturers 
in many parts of France and Ger- 
many, 

At the mill of Elrick, near Edin- 
burgh, the miller, his wife, and child, 
were all found dead in their sleeping- 
room, where a quantity of wet shel- 
lings of oats had heen put on the fire 
for the purpose of keeping it in all 
night. The vapour or smoke spread- 
ing through the room, it is supposed, 
proved fatal to this family. 

The Governors of Greenwich Hos- 


and Philosophical. 


pital have lately ordered a trial to be. 


made of the new and improved mode 
of conducting the pHa: se practice 
relative to the eyes, in consequence 
of the numerous failures attending 
the operation of extracting the cata- 
ract on.the blind men at the hospital. 

The foreign journals mention tbat 
Drs. Aubon and Lafont, physicians at 
Constantinople, have discovered that 
vaccination is a preservative from the 
plague. It has been tried upon in- 
fants and adults te the number of 6000; 
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many of the former, after vaccination, 
had been suffered to suckle mothers in 
a state of infection without receiving 
any injury. 

The events of the war ‘have occa- 
sioned the provisional suspension of 
the universities of Berlin and Breslau. 
The Saxon university of Wittemberg 
has likewise been suspended, and the 
place become a military post, being 
very strongly fortified by the French. 

The admires of Grecian antiquities 
will hear with pleasure that an im- 
portant discovery has lately been made 
in Peloponesus, The Zante Gazette 
gives the following  particulars:— 
Many artists and foreigners, lovers 
of the fine arts, had obtained permis- 
sion to search in the temple of Apollo, 

situated in Mount Cotylius, in Arca- 
dia. This search Jed to the complete 
frieze of the interior of the temple, 
composed of reliefs in marble, with 
gearly 100 figures, each more than two 
feet in height, and very little injured. 

Some very interesting experiments 
have lately been made in St. James's 
Park, under the direction of Mr. Hob- 
fyn, and before a number of distin- 
guished persons, with an hydrostatic 
«machine fer rooting up trees, invented 
by Mr. Bramah, the success of which 
surpassed every expectation; it hav- 
ing, by the force of one man, extracted 
several of the largest trees in the space 
of a few minutes each. 

New Mode of discovering Tufection, 
§c —M. Moscati, an Italian physician, 
having remarked that the neighbour- 
hood of the tumid rice grounds of 
Tuscany was annually attended with 
epidemic diseases, and adynamic fe- 
vers, he suspended, at some distance 
from the ground, hollow spheres filled 
with ice; on these the vapours were 
condensed’ in the form of boar frost. 
—This matter which he collected in 
small asks, was at first a clear fluid, 
afterwards it became small flakes, and 
lastly, when aualysed, presented alli 
the characters of animal matter. M. 
Moscati made the same experiments 
in an hospital, by saspending the 
glass spheres over several sick persons, 
which produced the same phenomena 
and results. These experiments might 
be varied and multiplied so as to eiu- 
cidate the theory of contagion, and 


_the same observations would ascertain 


the strength or weakuess, or other al- 
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terations, which fumigations produce 
upon miasmata, when it is intended 
to check infection. 

Mr. Bentley, of Highbury-House, 
near London, from observations made 
by him upon a large fish-pond near 
his house, in which ‘about 200 weight 
of dead carp were found upon the 
breaking of the ice, concludes, that 
though the ice on many ponds is not 
broken for weeks together, the fish do 
not die, yet that his fish died in con- 
sequence of an uncommon accumu- 
lation of hydrogen gas, which was pre- 
vented from escaping by being sealed 
over with ice; for though the ice is 
one of the causes of the event, by pre- 
venting the admission of air, it is the 
prevention of the escape of air, but of 
a very different quality, that does the 
mischief. For svine time there bad 
been a pleasure boat on this pond, 
the action of the oars of whichagainst 
the bottom, disengaged the gas from 
the mud:, but this boat being taken 
out for a whole twel vemonth, the mud, 
it is supposed, was again surcharged 
with a superabundant quantity of that 
pernicious gas, which was further in- 
creased by large branches of the ad- 
jacent trees blown into the pond dur- 
ing the course of the winter. These 
are additional reasons why every fish- 
pond should, at times, be agitated by 
2 boat, a rake, or some proper imple- 
ment. Perhaps eels would be a good 
preventative of this aqueous stagna- 
tion. 

Professor Stark, of Augsburgh, has 
observed a very elliptic spot of a dark 
colour on the sun's disk, the smaller 
axis of which is 50seconds, and the 
larger one minute 15 seconds. Within 
this spot are two others, much blacker. 
The larger axis of that on the westein 
side is 30 seconds, and the smatier 18. 
The great axis of that on the eastern 
side is 15 seconds, and the smialle: 12, 
Between these two spots there is a tu- 
minous interval of 6 seconds. On tie 
2d of February there was seen un- 
der the western svct, a thire black 
spot, of about 4 seconds in diameter, 
which had already disappeared on the 
5th. On the Ist Febraa.y, at one hour 
50 min. after noon (mean time), the 
centre of ibe large spot was only one 
ininute 9 seconds distant trom the 
north-east part of the sun's aise. On 
the ith, at 2. 40 min. it Was 23 min, 
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20seconds. Above the larger spot, 
in the direction of the north-east limb 
of the sun, wese seen eight small black 
spots, which occupied a space of akout 
235,500,000 miles. The large spot is 
more than 29,487,500 square miles, 
consequently thee times larger than 
this earth. 

The admirers of antiquities and the 
fine arts, will be gratified to learn that 
the invaluable and unique coilection 
of original drawings and sketches 
taken on the spot in Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Sicily, 8c, by the late L. 
Maver, F.A.S. have been brought to 
the hamiu:er. 

A finely-executed likeness of Mar- 
quis Wellington, raived ov the real 
onyx, froma bust by Nollekins, and 
some fine engravings on cornelians, 
mounted as rings and seals, has lately 
been executed by an artist in this me- 
tropolis. 

The following Ictier, addressed to 
Dr. Thornton, during his application 
to Parliament for his lottery, by F. A. 
Barnard, Esq. Librarian to the King, 
will shew the estimation in which his 
works are held :—** Sir, | very readily 
comply with your request, to certify 
that his Majesty's library and also that 
of her Majesty, the Queen, have been 
enriched with your elegant work, and 
]. heartily wish you may succeed in 
your endeavours (now before Parlia- 
ment) to recover some part of the ex- 
pense’ you ‘have so liberally incurred, 


in bringing it to its present degree of 


perfection, Lam, Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, “ 
“Ferep. AuG. BARNARD, 
** Librarian to the King. 
The virtuosi, and all lovers of ele- 
gant and scientific music, as well as 
admirers of real talent, cannot fail to 
experience the utmost pleasure and 
gratification on hearing the stupen- 
dous efiécts, and ** concord of sweet 
sounds,” produced by the celebrated 
and truly wonderful instrument, called 
the Panharmonicen, the invention of 
Mr. Gurk, from Vienna, which is now 
exhibiting to numerous and deligited 
audiences at the Great Room, Spring 
Gardens. ‘This surprising effoit of 
human genius, aided by mechanical 
power, produces the complete effect 
of the largest orchestras or military 
hands, performing on upwards of two 
hundred instruments, And when we 


” 
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observe that amongst the many taste- 
ful and brilliant pieces of music al- 
lotted to it, may be enumerated com- 
positions of the first masters, viz. 
Haydn, Mozart,&c. we feel pleasure in 
paying a tribute of admiration to se 
judicious an arrangeinent. An excel- 
lent Hunting Piece, introducing a 
Storm, and some national Waltzes of 
Vienna, with various other pieces, 
both in composition and execution, 
demand unqualified terms of praise; 
in short, the extensive and noble pa- 
tronage which this ne plus ultra of 
mechanism has received, sufficiently 
proves that England well knows how 
to appreciate true genius, whether 
native or foreign 

All sorts of steeps having failed, 
during more than a_ century, of 
any other effect than that of amusing 
the farmer, who continues to witvess 
the usual average quantity of smut in 
wheat, in the country, every ten years, 
and steeps on—a pretender of no light 
calibre, to both science and farming, 
has lately advertised the farming pub- 
lic, of his readiness to attend person- 
ally, and sow a part of their wheat 
lands, upon such a plan, that there 
can be no possibility of smut; which 
security also is to endure for ever, his 
plan being correctly pursued. This 
has never failed for a number of years, 
upon hundreds of acres yearly, under 
his own culture, and the valuable 
secret was obtained, it seems,in France, 
the consequence of long and elaborate 
theoretic and practical investigation, 
over a great breadth of arable land, in 
conjunction with the celebrated che- 
mist Lavoisier. It appears clearly 
enough, by éauendo honorable, that a 
premium is expected. One farmer, 2 
tenant of Lord Somerville, in Glou- 
cestershire, bas offered this gentleman 
five hundred guineas, on condition of 
his producing upon the farmer's lands, 
crops of wheat free from smut, for 
three years, and of disclosing the 
secret; farther, to forfeit the same 
susn on failure. 

Mr. Patrick, in his Chart of Ten 
Numerals in‘l'wo huudred Languages, 
adds the following observation: —— 
Melancholy is the fact, that, if the 
population of Christian Europe be 
180 millions ; that of Christian Ame- 
rica be 20; that of Christian Africa $; 
and of Christian Asia and Tartary 10; 
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the total is merely 218: while Pagan 
China, Japan, Cochinchina, and 
Chinese Tartary, boast.of 400 millions 
of souls; India of 100 millions Hea- 
thens; and Siam, Ava, Aracan, Asam, 
and Nepaul, of an additional 50 mil- 
lions, 

About six years ago, the Sieriff of 
Mecca sent a letter to the King of the 
Foulahs, to be circulated through ail 
the Mandingo tribes, strictly forbid- 
ding their selling of slaves. He declares 
it tobe contrary to the law of Maho- 
met; and repeats the most fearful de- 
nunciations of God’s wrath in the 
next world, against those who persist 


_ jn carrying on this traffic with the 


Alhoodi people; i. e. the Europeans ! 


Travelling on the frontiers of Ga- 
liciaand Hungary has this winter been 
very dangerous, in consequence of the 
numerous bands of wolves with which 
they were infested. From the great 
increase of these ravenous animals, in 
the above cauntries, they are supposed 
to have come from Poland and it ussia,’ 
where the war and the report of can- 
non had made them take flight. To 
destroy them, general hunting matches 
have been appointed. 


Dr. Tennant, a candidate for the 
Chemical Professorship of Cambridge, 
was one of the three gentlemen to 
whom, and to his celebrated country- 
men, Sir Humphrey Davy and Dr. 
Jenner, that three of the five prizes, 
offered by the French Emperor to the 
men of science throughout Europe, 
were decreed by the National Institute 
at Paris. His own University would 
the refore have reason to be proud 
of numbering: in the list of her pro- 
fessors the name of a man, who bears 
a distinction so truly honourable to 
himself and to his country. 


African Literature.—The following 
is stated to be a translation of a letter 
received by the Prince Regent, from 
the Emperor of Morocco, requesting 
that a few horses, of English breed, 
might be sent to him, for his stud at 
Mequinez; and, in consequence of 
which some are about to be sent. 

** Praise be to God, who is merci- 
ful and just. 

“There is no God, but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet. 

‘“« There is no strength, but in God. 

** Peace be unto thee, Prince of the 
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West, Sovereign of the Isles of Eng- 
land! We desire thy friendship, 

“ We have feltjoy at hearing of thy 
health and prosperity. We are also 
well. May we both prosper. 

** We have heard of the warlike ex- 
ploits of thy renowned servant in 
Spain, who has reduced thy euemics 
to dust. May he thiive, and serve 
thee weil! 

** We hate the craftiness and con- 
quering ambition of the Franks. It 
has given us joy to hear that thy ser- 
vant has crushed them. 

**We are breeding horses in our 
stud at Mequinez. The horses of my 
kingdom are nimble and swift; like 
the fleetness of the wind. They tell 
us, that the horses in thy islands are 
strong, and very large; well suited for 
beasts of draught. It would please 
me well to have some for my stnd, 
Prince, canst thou fulfil my wishes ? 
We will be grateful to thee. If not, 
we will not be offended. : 

** Muley Abdallah, our faithful ser- 
vant, will carry this message, and de- 
liver it to thee, in thy royal residence, 
Treat him well, and fet him repose 
from his journey; and when thou hast 
reflected on the contents of this letter 
send him back unto us with thy reply. 

“* Mequinez, 26 of the Dsou! Hhedjch 
of the Hegyira, 1927. (31st December 
1812,)” (L. S,) 


Incombustible Cloth.—Madame Per- 
penti. has succeeded in restoring aq 
art known to the ancients, in making 
this cloth of amianthus. Her process 
consists in softening the amianthus in 
water, beating it, rubbing it, and di- 
viding it with a double comb with 
fine steel points, It is remarkable 
that the fibres thus obtained are mach 
longer than the solid piece, and tho 
of extreme delicacy, are as strong ag 
those of silk or linen. To give con- 
sistence to paper thus manufactured 
she makes use of gum. If an incom 
bustible ink be required for this pa- 

er, the oxide of manganese would 

e the mosi preferable ingredient. 

The versatility of the late Mr. Kir, 
wan’s talents, prompted excursions 
into all the recesses of knowledge; 
his library, which he purchased for 
use, Not ostentajion, is accordingly a 
repository of various and elegant lite- 
rature, combining all that is valuable 
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to the profouud scholar, with a con- 
siderable variety of those works which 
class under the denomination of light 
reading. With a liberality which re- 
flects lustre on bis character, Mr. 
Kirwan left to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy his books on natural philosophy 
and chemistry, amounting to about 
two thousand volumes; the remainder 
of the library, by far the most con- 
siderabie part, will be very shortly 
submitted to the public, and we have 
no doubt the scholar and the man of 
taste will not fail to appreciate this 
valuable collection as it deserves. 
Finance.—Dr. Hamilton, of Aber- 
deen, has just published a very in- 
teresting work on the state of the 
National Debt; from which we learn, 
that the whole debt due by Britain, 
and also that guaranteed by it, under 
the different heads of Irish, Imperial, 
and Portuguese debt, amounted, on 
the ist Feb. 1812, to £415,016,728, 
supposing the whole reduced to five 
per cents,.or the sum for which, it 
might be redeemed when the three 
per cents. are at 60.—Redueing ihe 
whole to three per cents. it would 
amount nominally to £694,604,547. 
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The annual charges for interest, an- 
nuities, and management, amount to 
£22,636,584.—T he learned Professor 
contends, with much ingenuity, that 
all the alleged advantages of sinking 
funds are ~perfectly futile:—That, 
when there is a surplus of revenue, 
the simple way is toapply that surplus 
to pay off so much debt; but when a 
sinking fund is connected with an in- 
creasing debt, the public just borrows 
so much more than it would otherwise 
do, were there no such fund; with this 
disadvantage, that, besides the ex- 
pense, it sustains a loss equal to the 
bonus attending the additional loans ; 
—That the regular purchases made hy 
our commissioners, raise the funds 
when a high price is disadvantageous 
to the public; while the addition to 
the loans which the sinking fund re- 
quires, depresses the funds at a time 
when a low price is disadvantageous 
to the ‘public:—That the loss to the 
country by Mr. Pitt’s system of a sink- 
ing fund, already amounts to nearly 
12 millions: and: that Lord Henry 
Petty’s plan of finance, which was 
acted upon for a short time, was a 
great deal worse. 


a 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Count GottTorp, orGustavuslV. 
Ex- King of Sweden. 


HIS Gustavus,,the son of Gus- 

tavus IIT, began to make a figure 
jn public life in 1805, when the third 
coalition against France broke out. 
As one of the states of Germany on 
account of his possessions in Pome- 
rania, this King had long been in the 
habit of assuming a great deal of con- 
sequence at Ratisbon, and at length 
wrought himself up to such a pitch of 
resentment against the Fsench, that 
he was determined to take the field 
against them in person. It is some- 
what remarkable, that, at this time, 
much such a plan was in agitation as 
the one at present, that is to say, a 
coalition of the Russians, Swedes, and 
English, for the invasion of Hanover. 
It was fortunate for the alfies, that the 
King of Sweden was not permitted to 
take the command intended, as his 
rash conduct towards his own troops 


shewed him to be totally unfit for it. 
By the French, under Marshal Brune, 
he was driven from place to place in 
Germany, and afterwards out of Po- 
merania, where he evacuated Stral- 
suod, and retired to Rugen, in sueba 
manner, that the French would have 
heen justified if they had treated the 
city of Stralsund as a place taken by 
storm. Jt was in June 1807, that the 
King invited Brune toa conference 
with him, having the vanjty to think 
he could induce him to swerve from 
his fidelity to Napoleon,; but he failed 
to influence either his passions or his 
judgment. 

As some foundation for the blind 
hatred which he indulged against the 
French, it is relatéd, ‘* to bis own mis- 
fortune, and that of his country, the 
King had become acquainted with a 
Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, which had been published ip 
Germany and translated into Swedish, 
in which it is supposed it was disco-. 
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yered that. the. letters in the name of 
the French Emperor composed the 
number 666, which the Evangelist 
(Rev. xiii. 8.) says is that of the Beast, 
andas this calculation required that 
the Emperor's name should be written 
Neapoleon Buonaparte, this spelling 
the King, in his letters, always care- 
fully observed ! 

For the sake of a few half-read and 

rejudiced persons, who are frequent- 
f falling into the same error as the 
ynfortynate Gustavus, as to what they 
term the Beast in the Revelations, 
they should recollect, that of these, 
there is not one, but two, the first and 
second; the former mentioned in 
chap. xiii. v. 1. and the latter in v. 11. 
and that the first of these which seems 
tobe the principal, rose up out of the 
sed. 

However,under these fallacious im- 
pressions, like many of his successors, 
the King of Sweden was confident of 
success. He was wonderfully pleased 
with our attack upon Copenhagen, 
apd equally disappointed at our aban- 
donment of it. Before the return of our 
fleet and army, he was offered the 
Hanoverian legion, 10,000 strong, but 
declined it. Early in the next year 
the invasion of Finland, under the 
Emperor Paul, begun, during whichy 
like the English, instead of defending 
his frontier, he was speculating for 
larger additions to his territory in the 
conquest of Norway. Soon after this 
he had a body of 10,000 men sent him 
under Sir John Mvore, whom, con- 
trary to the instructions of our court, 
he wished to employ in another at- 
tack upon Copenhagen. After long 
delay, the British troops thus sent, 
were never permitted to land in Swe- 
den, because the King had determined 
that in so doing they should be under 
his orders alone. For refusing to ac- 
cede to this, he charged Gen. Moore 
with insolence, and would even haye 
et him under configement at Stock- 

olm, had not the General had the 
good fortune to escape from that city 
to Gottenburgh, though for that pur- 
pose he made use of a cominon cart. 
Soon after this, fatal for himself, tho’ 
honourable to his character, Sir John 
and the troops under him were em; 
ployed in Spain. 

Gustavus, in the mean while, being 
engaged with the Russiaus, proceedec 
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from bad to worse, till the loss of Fin- 
land, the mismanagement of the fi- 
nances, and the general extravagance 
in bis conduct, created such a degree 
of discontent among his subjects, 
that, to put a stop to an useless and 
prodigal waste of their blood and trea- 
sure, the deposition of this royal mad- 
man appeared to the leading men to 
be indispensably necessary to the sal- 
vation of the country. Finland was 
not only lost, but the Russians threat- 
ned to march across the ice to the 
island of Aland, and from. thence to 
Stockholm: this could not do other- 
wise than open the cyes of the most 
prejudiced. To carry this plan into 
execution the western army was se- 
lected, and they happily effected their 
purpose before the King could escape 
from Stockholm and throw bimself 
into the arms of the southern army; 
and thus, fortunately for the country 
at large, in all probability a civil war 
was prevented. 
Notwithstanding these determina- 
tions, to secure the person of the mad 
King was almost as difficyglt as to re- 
cure a wild beast; however Baron 
Adlercrentz, who bad undertaken it, 
was with some other officers ordered 
to attend the Kipg at his palace at 
Stockholm, at eight o'clock in the 
morving of the 13th of March, 1809. 
The Baron had then collected about 
fifty officers who were iu the secret, 
who assembled at the time appointed. 
Upon inquiry, Baron Adlercrentz was 
informed that only four of the life 
guards remained in the palace, the 
rest having gone to prepare themselves 
for the intended journey. Little dan- 
ger could be apprehended from them, 
as about fifty officers in and about the 
palace were resolved to hazard the ut- 
most extremity. The King had before 
ordered the gates to be shut, and no 
one was now permitted to leave the 
palace: officers were stationed in dif- 
ferent parts, and many of them were 
assembled in a room adjoining the 
King’s bed-chamber. . Connt Ugglas 
was the first called in to his Majesty. 
—Soon after his Royal Highness 
Duke Charles of Sudermania assived, 
and went into. his Majesty, just as 
Count Ugglas came out. Baron Ad- 
lercrentz begged of the Count that he 
would remain; but he answered that 


d he had received orders from the King 
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which he must immediately execute. 
The Baron, however, insisted that the 
Count should not leave the palace, as 
a momentof infinite consequence now 
approached, and that the King must 
be prevented from leaving Stockholm. 
The Count said he had used every en- 
deavour with the King, and begged 
that any further remonstrance might 
be offered with caution. The Baron 
answered, that it was now intended to 
speak to the King in a manner which 
he hoped would be effectual. His 
Royal Highness then came out, and 
Count Klinsporr was called iu, and 
during the conversation strongly re- 
presented to the King the imprudence 
of leaving his capital. Baron Adler- 
crentz now judged the eventful mo- 
ment was arrived; he sent to desire 
those that were stationed at the gates 
and other parts of the palace to be 
watchful on their posts, and having 
assembled a number of officers, he 
entered the King’s room. When the 
door opened the King seemed sur- 
prized, and the Baron approached his 
Majesty and began to address him. 
He said “‘ that the public mind was-in 
the utmost irritation from the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of the country, 
and particularly from his Majesty's 
intended depariure from Stockholm ; 
and that the high officers of state, 
the military, and the most respectable 
of the citizens, had requested him to 
represent the consequences to his Ma- 
jesty, for which purpose Here 
the King interrupted him, loudly ex- 
claiming ‘* Treason! you are all cor- 
rupted and shall be punished!” The 
Baron answered calmly, ** We are no 
traitors, but wish to save your Majes- 
ty and our country.” The King drew 
his sword, and the Baron rushed upon 
him and seized him round the waist, 
while Colouel Silversparre took the 
sword from his’ Majesty. The King 
then vociferated “* Help! Help! they 
are going to murder me.” They en- 
deavoured to reassure him, and he 
promised to be more composed if they 
would return him hissword, a request 
which they endeavoured to evade; 
and when the King obstinately insist- 
ed upon it, he was told that in this 
respect he could not be gratified, nor 
be permitted any more to interfere 
in the management of the kingdom, 
His Majesty's outcries had alarmed 
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some of the body-guards, who had just 
arrived, and servants of the palace, 
who endeavoured to force open the 
door, but not being able to succeed 
they broke the upper pannel with 
pokers and their sabres. At this mo. 
ment Baron AdJercrentz commanded 
the door to be opened, and rushed 
into the middle of the crowd, seized a 
sabre from a hussar, snatched from 
the Adjutant-General his staff. ‘of 
office, and holding it up before him, 
said that he now considered _hitnself 
as Adjutant-General, and in that ca. 
pacity commanded the guards imme- 
diately to retire. After some hesita- 
tion this command was obeyed, and 
several officers, not in the conspiracy, 
were put under arrest. The Baron 
then ascended to the room where the 
guards usually assembled, where he 
found a considerable number of them 
astonished at the events of the morn- 
ing. The Baron assured them that 
the King’s person was not in the 
smallest danger, and that nothing 
more was intended than to save the 
country from ruin. He conjured 


them, therefore, as they should answer ‘ 


to: God and their country, not to at- 
tempt any thing which might occasion 
bloodshed, and endanger the life of 
the King. The guards were thus per- 
suaded to remain tranquil, and proper 
regulations were then adopted for 
maintaining good order and security 
in the capital. The citizens mounted 
guard at the bank and public offices, 
and the streets were kept quiet by 
patroles of the Burgher Cavalry and 
Cuirassiers, who had orders not to 
molest any person who was not openly 
riotous. 

While the Baron was thus employ- 
ed, the King entreated to be spared 
the mortification of seeing the officers 
who had been concerned in his arrest, 
and whom the Baron had left with him 
to secure his person. These officers 
having retired, the Counts Ugglas and 
Stromfelt were sent in to supply their 
place, and endeavour tv tranquillize 
the King. By some means the King 
had, unperceived, drawn Count 
Stromfelt’s sword from the scabbard, 
which he then carried naked in his 
hand. When the Count entreated to 
have it returned, his Majesty answer- 
ed, “ That he was just as good a Ge- 
neral without a sword as he was a King 
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yithout a sword.” Baron Adlercrentz 
jad at this moment returned to the 
King's anti-chamber, with two ofli- 
cers, when the King seeing him com- 
ing immediately escaped through an 
opposite door, which had been left 
unguarded, and locked it on the‘out- 
ide, Against this door the Baron 
leaped immediately, and bursting it 
open, ran in pursuit of the King, who 
ran up a spiral staircase in the next 
room. ‘To impede the Baron he threw 
alarge bunch of keys in his face, and 
at the top of the spiral stairs the King 
was completely lost; so that it was by 
mere chance that the Baron took the 
sane way as the King; some servants, 
however, directed the Baren, and he 
got down into the court of the palace 
without seeing his Majesty, who, on 
his part, had met with a fail on the 
stairs and hurt his arm very much. 

All the people in the palace, bear- 
ing what had happened, crouded 
down the stairs; among those Griefi, 
the king’s game-keeper, was the first 
that got down the great staircase, and 
perceived the King with his sword in 
his hand, making towards the only 
gate that had been left open. As soon 
as Grieff overtook him the King made 
a violent push at him, but with so 
tremulous and unsteady an aim, that 
the sword passed up the sleeve of 
Grieff’s coat, only slightly wounding 
him. His sword being thus entangled, 
his breath gone, and his strength ex- 
hausted, the King was easily over- 
powered, 

After the tumult had subsided, the 
first step of the revolutionists‘was to 
wait on the king’s uncle, the Duke of 


- Sudermania, and intreat him to as- 


sume the functions of Protector. The 
Duke was deeply affected, pleading 
his years, but at length was obliged to 
comply. Thus a complete change 
was effected without tumult or blood- 
shed. The King was soon after re- 
moved to the palace of Gripsholm, 
with his fainily; and, after much dif- 
ficuity, the most imminent part of the 
danger connected with the war was 
got rid of by an armistice with the 
Russians. 

Most of the Swedish ministers re- 
mained in office, and more liberty 
was allowed to the press. Ina word, 
affairs were so weil nianaged, that on 
the 29th of March, 1809, Gustavus 
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abdicated the throne by an act of his 
own composition, as follows :— 

“We, Gustaff Adolph, by the grace 
of God, King of the Swedes, Goths, 
and Vandals, &c. &c. make known, 
that since on this day seventeen years 
ago we were proclaimed King, and 
with a bleeding heart ascended a ten- 
derly beloved and revered father's 
throne, it has been our endeavour to 
advance the prosperity and honour of 
that ancient kingdom, indispensable 
to the happivess of a free and inde- 
pendent people. As we cau now no 
longer exercise the royal functions 
according to the purity of our inten- 
tions, nor preserve peace and order 
in the kingdom in a manner worthy 
of ourselves and our subjects, we con- 
sider it a holy duty to resign our king- 
ly calling, which we do now freely, 
and without compulsion, in order 
that we may be enabled to live the 
remainder of our days to the honour 
of God, and wishing all our subjects 
the graceand blessing of the Almighty, 
and better times to them and their 
posterity. Yes! Fear Godand honour. 
the King. For further proof, we have 
composed, with our own hand sub- 
scribed, and with our royal seal con- 
firmed these presents. At the palace 
of Gripsholm, the 29th day of March, 
Anno Domini 1809. 

** GustaF ADOLPH.” 

To provide for the King's future 
subsistence, after a valuation of his 
private property and that of his fa- 
mily had been made, it was found that 
be had an annual income of £9000, 
to which the states added £6000 more. 

As it was agreed that it would be 
necessary to retnove bim from Swe- 
den, and England was not thought a 
proper place, the Duke of Suderma- 
nia applied to the French Emperor 
for ieave to admit him upon the con- 
tinent. And when Count Essen, the 
Swedish Ambassador at Paris, applied 
to Bonaparte. for a passport for this 
purpose, it is said the latter replied, 
**} grant a free passport to that mo- 
narch to reside at any place whatever 
he may chuse; and I engage, ou my 
honour, that he shall receive all pro- 
te.tion in my states. Do vou think, 
Count Essen, that Gustavus Adol- 
phus would have done this to me, had 
1 been in his situation 7” 

During cight nivonths passed’ in 
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thesé preparaticns, the King and his 
family remained under easy restric- 
tions at Gripsholm; but so impatient 
was the King to quit the scene of his 
former power, that, as soon as his 
passports were obtained, he began his 
journey +to the continent, though in 
the middle of winter. 

Full of confidence in an enemy 
whom Gustavus in his happier days 
had treated with the utmost indignity 
and contempt, he went to the con- 
tinent; and Baden, where the brother 
of his quéen resided, or Switzerland, 
was generally understood to have 
been the prescribed limits of his re- 
sidence. Not many months, however, 
clapsed, before we heard that the 
King, under the assumed name of 
Count Gotiorp, had exceeded his pa- 
role; soon alter that he was in the 
nerth of Germany; avd, last of all, 
that he was on board a vessel coming 
to England! Here his Majesty some 
time-after arrived, no doubt, as a 
high-spirited. monarch, expecting a 
kind of treatment very different from 
that which he received. 
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At length, to escape from his 


Sriends,whom he conceived to be worse 


than his excmies, it is probable he 
concealed bis real sentiments, till he 
got on board a frigate bound to the 
North’Seas, where it was generally 
thought he was sent to make sone 
diversion After being on board a 
considerable time, his Majesty effect. 
ed his escape on shore into Denmark, 
where he was permitted to remain 
till be had again made his peace with 
the Emperor of the French, and aguia 
had the liberty of the continent, 
The next step he took, after this, 
was to get a divorce from his queen, 
who probably was not disinclined to 
this measure. Still, however, restles; 
and unhappy, he offered himself tc 
become a settler with a religious coni- 
munity of German Moravians, and 
had the mortification of being t¢ 
fused. He has since married a lady 
in Switzerfand, to whom he is said to 
be seriously attached, as he takes 
much pleasure in conducting her tu 
different places on the continent. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Devry Lane THeatre. 
Recrimination; or, The Curtain Lec 
ture. 

FONHE fate of this new comedy, 

though armed with the broad 
sword of Massinger, was more severe 
than that of any play we remember 
fora first night's representation. In 
reality, a party seemed to besct against 
it from the first act. It was actually 
iissed at the commencement of the 
third act, and the opposition increased 
so violently in its progress, that before 
the curtain drew up forthe commence- 
ment of the fourth act, Mr. Raymond 
judged it expedient to conje forward 
and address the audience, but to no 
effect. In a sprightly epilogue, re- 
cited by Mrs. Glover, the rage for 
lecturing is neatly ridiculed. Ellis- 
ton also performed the character of a 
military lover with great judgment, 
bnt the audience did not seem dis- 
posed to favour the character. 


Covent GarDEN THEATRE 
Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lanip. 


Arter the play of Douglas, on Eas- 
ter Monday, in which Mr. Betty per- 
formed the part of Norval, was pro- 
duced, for the amusement and editi- 
cation of the holiday folks this new 
grand melo-dramatic romance, taken 
from the well-known tale of that name 
in the Arabian Nights Entertain: 
ments, that inexhaustible source of 
modern me/o-drames. The tale must 
be so well-known that a detail of the 
plot would be tedious rather than 
agreeable. Mr. Farley, the maker of 
these splendid dramatic ephemera, 
very laudahly confined himself strictly 
to his text, scarcely allowing himself 
to deviate for the sake of a punor 
an ayreeable play upon words. The 
Hero of the piece, Aladdin, was per- 
sonated by a Lady—Mrs. C. Keuble, 
with great effect; and the Princess 
Badroulboutour was well supported by 
Miss Bolton who, assisted by her sister 
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Miss E. B.. introduced'a very’pretty, 
plaintive duet. The» next chief per+ 
sinages' were the: African Magician, 
Abanazar (Mr. Farley), who had long 
beeniiv search of the wonderful lamp; 
which would obtain for the possessor 
any thing that: he might desire; and 
his slave, a chinese who had lost’ his 
tongue, Hazrac(Mr.Grimaldi). The 
former displayed his usual ability in 
this line to: great advantage; but of 
the latter we know not’ how ‘to speak in 
sufficient terms: it was a very rich 
combination of the clown, with the 
moreserious traitsof pantomime: But 
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of this‘ piece, the scenery, no-doubt, 
will be the most attractive; and cer- 
tainly itso deserves tobe, for seldom 
have. we seen any thing at’ once so 
gorgeous, splendid; and effective: its 
interest was well kept up, foreach new 
scene called forth new applause: 

Mis. Parker we. must~ not’ omit to 
name~ asa slave, attendant on the 
Princesss, she introdiced:some most 
beautiful dancing, in one instance 
playing on musical bells as she.danced, 
The whole went’ off very well; and ‘it 
was given out for. repetition. amidst 
great applause. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


RUSSIA. 

HE important part. assumed: by 
the Emperor Alexander. is daily 
becoming more and. more conspicu- 
ous. His treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the King of Prussia. has 
been confirmed by. Lord Cathcart's 
dispatches, as well as the clemency of 
that monarch in his treatment. of| the 
Poles, not having placed.a single sol- 
dier in Warsaw, whilst. that. of the 
Austrian auxiliary, force, in conse- 
quence of an unlimited armistice, 
were gradually retiring to the Galli- 
cian frontier. He next. naticed the 
signal successes of the Russians, over 
Regnier’s force, and the capture of the 
Saxon General Reshtz and: 1500 pri- 
soners, as also that of Berlin, where 
General Wittgenstein established his 
head-quarters. Since that period.the 
Emperor Alexander had visited the 
King of Prussia at Breslaw. Ham- 
burgh also is occupied by the Russian 
forces, and Lubeck opened its. gates. 
Dresden also has been occupied. 
Lord Walpole was the bearer of his 
lordship’s dispatches, to which. cir- 
‘umstance, with respect to Austria, 
no small. consequence has been. at- 
tached. The blockade of Dantzic 
continues with that of ‘every other 
ci-devant Prussian. fortress, none of 
them yet being besieged inform. A 
signal advantage is also stated to haye 
been obtained over the French Gen. 
Morand, who had previously succeed- 
ed in attacking and driving the Cos- 
sacks from the town, of Lunenburg, 
where he in his turn. was attacked and 
defeated by the Russian General, Do- 
ernberg, himself wounded, and his 
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whole: force, 3,500) men; .killéd/ and 
made prisoners, with twelve:pieces of 
cannon. Repert sincecsays; the Ros+ 
sians at Lunenburg: have: been: ayain 
driven out of, this! place: by another 
body: of French, septctoncheck:the!ap+ 
proaches, of, the’ Russiam» advanced 
guard: however, the first victory of 
the Russians was~ fortunate, as: they 
acknowledge that the: corps:ef ‘Teber- 
nichefi. and, Deeshergy. was: nearly 
surrounded , by; a considerable corps 
of the enemys troops !: Lunenburg is 
about thirty-six miles from Hamburgh, 

But whilst some of the-public. jour+ 
nals have been calling:upon the-abties 
to come forward'and make some spe- 
cific declaration as: to:their intentions 
with seapeet eect = oe tire lobs 
ject of the war. might: be- nodonger 
Joubtf ul, the ground has- been broken 
by the allies;, and Prince: Kutusoff 
Smolensko has, been chesen:-as:‘the 
mouth,piece, to, tell, the world! that, 
with respect, to France, nothing: less 
will satisfy. the King of: Prussiavand 
his magnanimous master, thap the 
reduction of France: to its: ancient li- 
mits, as, it was in 1789, before the 
revolution! This; opinion was ‘an- 
nounced, not,on the. frst, but on the 
third of April, in a proclamation dated 
from Berlin, When it: appeared; in 
the English papers, some of our jour. 
nal writers affected to feel a vast deal 
of regret and concern, because the 
name of aur government, or that of 
the Prince Regent, not appearing 
among the rest, they thaught the allies 
would share all the honour on this 
occasion, and, that we should be de- 
prived of any. Not joining in this 
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new scheme, they seemed to think 
our ministers had lost one of the gol- 
den and glorious oppertunities which 
so seldom occur in the history of na- 
tions. The doubts of these wise Go- 
thamites, bowever, were soon dissi- 
pated. An evening paper, whose so- 
Jemn dictates are always deemed 
demi-oficial, assured them that Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden, on this occa- 
sion, as well as on all others, during 
the present campaign, had done no- 
thing without the most decided and 
unequivocal assent and consent of 
Great Britain! Consequently, in the 
nineteenth century, after the expe- 
rience of the crusades, the failure in 
the subjugation of the American co- 
lonies, the expeditions to the Helder, 
to Walcheren, &c. and the four years 
war in the peninsula—and probably 
because a Cossack, brought into this 
country, and exposed upon "Change, 
has told the Lord Mayor of London 
that he killed a French officer and 
thirty-nine men with his own hands— 
we are now to engage with these death- 
dealing allies of ours, to drive the 
French into their own limits, to re- 
store the pope, princes, cardinals and 
councils, the inquisitions, the col- 
Jeges, the electors, monks, monaste- 
ries, wooden shoes, and farmers ge- 
nesal,.to their former celebrity!!! 
Compared with this, the decisions of 
Don Quixote wear the appearance of 
wisdom and sanity, of understanding 
and intellect!. And as this attempt, 
apparently made in earnest, and with 
a serious design to have it carried into 
execution, may be read with asto- 
nishment by posterity in after ages, 
together with the document, we have 
thought important to preserve: the 
latter, word for word, is as follows :— 


Proclamation to the Germans. 

** Berlin, April 3. 

** While the victorious warriors of 
Russia, accompanied by those of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, his ally, 
appear in Germany, his Majesty the 
mperor of Russia, and his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, announce to the 
Princes and nations of Germany, the 
return of liberty and independence. 
They only come with an intention of 
aiding them to reconquer those inali- 
enable benefits of nations, and of af- 
fording powerful protection and last- 
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ing security to the regeneration of a 
venerable empire. 

** These two armies, trusting in 
God, and full of courage, advance, 
hoping that every German, without 
distinction, will join them, &c. 

“* The Confederation of the Rhine, 
that deceitful-fetter with which the 
general disturber bound Germany, 
after dismembering her, and even ob- 
scuring her ancient name, ‘can no 
longer be tolerated, as it is the effect 
of foreign constraint and of foreign 
influence. It must be dissolved. 

* Their Majesties will only give 
protection while the German Princes 
and nationsare engaged in completing 
the grand work. 

** Let France, who is beauteous and 
strong through herself, occupy her- 
self, in future, in promoting her in- 
ternal welfare! No foreign power 
intends disturbing it—no hostile pow- 
er shall be sent against her rightful 
frontiers. But be it known to France, 
that the other powers are solicitous of 
conquering lasting tranquillity for 
their subjects, and that they will not 
lay down their arms, until the foun- 
dation of the independence of every 
European state has been established 
and secured. 

**In the name of their Majesties, 

the Emperor of Russia and King 
of Prussia, 


** Prince KuTUSOFF SMOLENSK.” 


It is singular that, in this document, 
rio mention should be made of the re- 
storation of the Bourbons. Probab! 
the late declaration of Louis XVIII. 
was thought sufficiently explicit on 
this head, or rather, that France being 
reduced to the limits of 1789, this 
restoration would follow of course. 

In 1789 France also had colonies and 


commerce, nothing is said of their re- . 


possession, without which old France 
would not be little like what she was. 
As to ships,a French official docu- 
ment has again asserted, that one of 
the conditions of peace was the reduc- 
tion of the French navy to thirty ships 
of the line: a proposition at the pre- 
sent time almost as absurd as the pro- 
posed diminution of her landed terri- 
tory as before noticed. 

But whilst the magnanimity of 
Alexander, the loyalty of the King of 


Prussia, and the valour of Kutusoff 
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Prince of Smolensko, are constant 
themes of panegyric and adulation, 
another great General seems wholly 
forgotten—we mean General Frost, 
because it is wholly to bim that the 
allies, Cossacks, and others, owe all 
the opportunity they have had for 
vapouring of the past, and boasting 
of the future. 

As for the Cossack visitant, at the 
‘Change, at Hyde Park, and other 
public places, he seems almost to have 
turned the brains of a most thinking’ 
people; though, as it has been ob- 
served, his exterior is very much like 
that of an armed old clothes man, If 
he is possessed of good sense, it would 
he curious to know what he thinks of 
anation who are inclined almost to 
pay adoration to a man, in appearance 
somuch inferior to themselves! As 
to the joy and satisfaction which, it is 
said, was exhibited among the mer- 
chants and brokers about the "Change, 
when he told them he had killed forty 
Frenchmen with his own hands, that 
seemg too much like the rejoicing of 
North American Indians over a num- 
ber of scalps, to be true of a people 
who yearly subscribe large sums to- 
wards the conversion of Jews and hea- 
thens to Christianity, and who are in 
other respects the most humane and 
enlightened upon earth. 

By dispatches officially received to 
the 14th, it appears, that what the 
French papers termed an affair of 
posts on the Sth of April, between 
Gen. Grenier and the Russians, was a 
serious action in which young Beau- 
harnois, the viceroy, and 24,000 was 
engaged, and, it is said, defeated with 
the loss of 2000 men and 1000 prison- 
ers, whilst the Russians did not lose 
man that the enemy could keep. The 
French were glad to retire, under co- 
ver of the night, to Magdeburg, where 
they are blockaded. That the vice- 
roy has been out-generalled, it has 
been admitted with reason: however, 
they still keep their positions at Bre- 
men, Bremerlehe, &c. ; and it is fur- 
ther understood, that the French I'm- 
peror has declared Hamburgh and 
Lubeck in astate of outlawry. Num- 
bers of Germans who have transfer- 
able property, may therefore be ex- 
pected here as refugees. This open- 
ing of the campaign, notwithstanding, 
appears fayourable to the allies. 
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PRUSSIA 

Has at length completely thrown off 
the mask, and openly declared against 
the French Emperor, by entering into 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
his triumphant enemy, now called 
Alexander the Just, and Alexander 
the Liberator. Now from an impar- 


tial review of the conduct of this 
King, an observation made some years 
since will be amply justified, viz. 


“‘The Prussian goose play’d fast and 
loose !”” 


“The days of Jena and Friedland,” 
say his enemies, ‘‘ laid the whole ex- 
tent of the Prussian monarchy at the 
disposal of the victorious French Em- 
peror. Powerful considerations then 
rendered it adviseable, either to keep 
the fruits of those victories, or to place 
on the throne of Prussia, a Prince who 
would have no interest contrary to 
that of France.” But now it has 
transpired, “‘ that at Tilsit the Empe- 
ror of Russia offered to declare war 
against England, to concur in shut- 
ting the continent against her com- 
merce upon condition that the King of 
Prussia should be replaced among the 
rank of sovereigns.” Then Napoleon 
restored the Prussian monarchy, and 
the House of Brandenburgh continued 
to reign; and though it was a condi- 
tion, that the French armies were not 
to be withdrawn until after the entire 
payment of the war’s contributions ; 
yet in consequence of the conferences 
at Erfurtb, it was agreed to remit 
Prussia a part of her debt, and with- 
draw the French troops before the 
payment had been made. 

When Napoleon visited Dresden 
last year, it is said the King of Prussia 
came there to meet him, and by word 
of mouth voluntarily reiterated the 
assurances of an inviolable attach- 
ment! Yet, as soon as ever Napoleon 
had experienced the chance of war, 
the cabinet of Berlin openly deserted 
him. The defection of Gen. D'Yorck 
was the signal for calling the Russians 
into the states of Prussia, which 
obliged the French armies to evacu- 
ate the Vistula, and fall back on the 
Oder. The King, it is said, \unex- 
pectedly leaving Potzdam, arrived: at 
Breslau, when Gen. Bulow, who com- 
manded some thousands of men on 
the Lower Oder, imitating the con- 
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duct of Gen. D’Yorck, opened his content. The Emperor is. sensibly 
cantonments to the Russiaus, and. fa- afflicted at the numerous Sacrifices 
cilitated the passage of the Oder to which he is obliged to demand of his 
them. Under the guidance of newly people; but since the enemy, in place 
enrolled Prussians, Russian troops of giving peace to the world, will im- 
made little skirmishes at the gates of pose shameful conditions on us, and 
Berlin. The King, too, we learnfrom every where preaches civil war, trea- 
the French papers, by three succes- son, and disobedience, it is necessary 
sive ordonnances, immediately called the Emperor should have recourse to 
to arms all su¢h young men of family his always victorious arms, to con- 
as were fich enough to equip and found his enemies, and save civilised 
mount themselves—then all the youths Europe and its sovereigns from the 
from 17 to,24-years of age—and lastly, anarchy with which they are threat- 
the men above that age. Audonthe ened. I am truly affected with the 
27th of March, the Prussian minister seatiments which you express, in the 
at Paris announced that his master name of the Senate.” 
had made common cause with the The defeat and death of General 
Eniperor of Russia; ‘and thus,” savs Morand, at Lunenburgh, is acknow- 
the. French -niinister for foreign af- ledged in the French papers. Instead 
fairs, “Prussia declared war against of $,500, which the Russians say it 
the French Emperor in return for the consisted of, the French say that was 
treaty of Tilsit, which replaced him the number that attacked: but that 
on his throne, and fer the treaty of Morand’s corps consisted only of 800 
Paris, whieh admitted him toan alli- Saxons and 200 French, who capitu- 
ance.” lated, after resisting near half a day. 
To the joy of the commercial In the meanwhile, one of these memo- 
world, the-King of Prussia has issued rableevents, which probably, as here- 
an edict, declaring the * continental tofore, precedes the rise or fall ofan 
system” at an end in his deniinions, empire or a kingdom, has occurred— 
and ordering the free admission of the that is to say, the French Emperor 
ships and goods of all friendly states left Paris at one o'clock on the morn- 
into the Prussian territories. Andas ing of the 15th of April, for Mentz, 


a measure hostile to France, its goods to put himself at the head of his ar- 
and produce are by the cdict prohi- mies. He travelled with his usual 
bited in Prussia, and also denied tran- celerity, and passed through Mentz 
sit through the Prussian dominions. on the morning of the 16th, twenty- 


FRANCE. seven hours after'he left Paris. 

ji - The present situation of the French 

Sunday, April 4, presented a spec- force, and the garrisons in their pos- 
tacle new. and interesting to the Pari- sexsion, is stated as follows:—The 
sians: it was the Empress Louisa of garrison of Dantzic had formed camps 
France, who had been sworn presi- within the city; the enemy were dri- 
dent of the council in the absence of yen to a distance, and two English 
the/ Emperor, receiving a deputation frigates had appeared off that place. 
from the Senate, composed of thirty At Thorn nothing bad occurred, and 
senators, and answering their address the fortifications were improved. Ge- 
(in which she was styled the most neral Daendels had repulsed the.ene- 
worthy descendant of Blanche, a my in asortie from Modlin, and seized 
Maria Theresa, the mother of theRing g convoy of 500 cattle. The garsison 
vf Rome, &c,) in the following words: of Zamose were masters of the coun- 

“* Gentlemen,—The Emperor, my try six leagues round Custrin; Stcttiu 
august avd well beloved husband, and Glogau were in the same.siate, 
knows what love and affection my but the blockade of the latter had 
heart coutains for France. The proofs been pressed. In Poland, Gen. Fri- 
of devotion which the nation daily mont and Prince Poniatowski were 
give us, increase the good opinion stillin the same position. 
which I had of the characterandgrau- According to all appearance the 
deur of our nation. Myheartismuch first great stand will 4 made neat 
oppressed at seeing that happy peace Magdeburg. The Viceroy on the 9th 
distant, which alone can reuder me had collected the army on the Saale, 
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with its left to .the Elbe, its right 
resting on the mountains of Hartz, 
and its reserve at Magdeburg. On 
the 7th, being informed that the al- 
lies had passed the Elbe at Dessau, 
the Viceroy sent the 5th corps, and 
art of the 11th, to support the gd 
under the Duke of Belluno: a battle 
even then must have been in contem- 
plation. The other French Generals 
appear to be moving in the direction 
of Magdeburg. The Prince of Eck- 
mubl, who entered Lunenburg two 
days after the surprise of Morand's 
corps, put himself in motion on the 
sth to return to Magdeburg. The 
Duke of Ragusa bad advanced from 
Hanau, and established himself on 
the heights of Eiserach. Vandamme 
and St. Cyr were still at Bremen and 
Minden, and:Gen. Soubain had sent 
a regiment to Erfurt, where no ac- 
count could be had of the Russian 
light troops, though a detachment of 
their cavalry.entered Leipsic on the 
5th. It appears also, that the army 
of the Maine being in motion, active 
operations must of necessity com- 
mence, when the issue of the cam- 
paign will possibly be decided by an 
early and sanguinary conflict. The 
Russians, as champions that have now 
uudertaken the deliverance of Eu- 
rope, are bonnd in honour to advance, 
and second their professions by their 
deeds. On the other hand, the French 
will fight to recover their lost reputa- 
tion, and, if possible, to recover that 
character of invincibility which they 
possessed previous to their disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. They. say, that 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions 
of every sort abound in the French 
armies; and that when they shall find 
themselves electrified by the presence 
of their sovereign, there is nothing 
which they cannot undertake—no- 
thing which they cannot execute. 
To these, we coald add opinions as to 
the final result of the campaign, which 
have been formed on this side of the 
waler; but prudence suygests the 
Postponement of thern, as a few weeks 
or months will probably put every 
one in the possession of many facts 
which can only have been foreseen 
by afew. Sicilv, say the Paris papers, 
is ready to revolt against the English, 
the king and queen having made their 
escape from Palermo. 


AUSTRIA. 


Of Austria, both the French and 
English papers have preserved ra- 
ther a mysterious kind of silence; 
for, as yet, there does not. appear to 
be sufficient foundation for the report 
which reached us, by way of Ham- 
burgh, of that power having declared 
in favour of the allies. We still re- 
tain a Count Weissemburg, or Was- 
senbach, here, hut we know nothing 
with certainty of bis mission. Prince 
Schwartzenberg also arrived at Paris 
on the 14th of April, as ambassador 
from Vienna, bringing with bim a 
letter from his sovereign to Napoleon ; 
and at Vienna Count Narbonne has 
arrived as ambassador from Paris. 
That both parties have made great 
offers to Austria, it would be a folly 
to doubt: for instance, the allies may 
have offered her all-her Italian states, 
with the low countries, and even to 
restore her oriyinal influence over the 
Germanic body; but these are objects 
still to be contended for, and that 
(whatever fools and knaves may say to 
the contrary) with no mean enemy. 
Austria too, it may be presumed, vids 
other powers, has an interest in keep- 
ing the Russians out of Europe, other- 
wise, at some future period, she might 
really have as much to fear from the 
obtrusion of the “dcrator, as from the 
disturber of Europe. With France, 
if successful, Austria would probabl 
recover Siljesia, and perhaps tech 
more, with little hazard, exertion, or 
expence; but if she declare against 
her, it is probable, that like all the 
former coalitions, this likewise will be 
formed too late. In fact in the view 
of some persons, the seeds of disunion 
among the allies begin to appear al- 
ready. We much fear that the de- 
parture of the French Emperor from 
Paris will be found to be the signal of 
the failure of all the proposals for 
peace, directly or indirectly made to 
our government, and will of course, 
be followed by the return of the per- 
sons empowered to treat on the part 
of their respective sovereigns. 


DENMARK. 


_ The conduct of the King, accord- 
ing to some persons, seems rather dic- 
tated by private passion and revenge 


than sound policy, in resisting all the. . 


efforts of the allies to induce him to 
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take part against France. It seems, 
however, that by sea, and in the Elbe, 
the Danes are willing to be neutral ; 
at least so it was understood, till the 
accounts came of their having fired 
from the castle of Cronberg upon a 
British fleet passing: into the Baltic 
with a large convoy. Previous to this 
it was understood, that an ambassador 
from the Emperor of Russia to Copen- 
hagen had given the King of Den- 
mark only three days to determine, 
whether he would declare for Russia 
or for France. Probably the greatest 
part of his land force has been drawn 
over to Zealand, to defend it against 
the Swedes, from whom an jnvasion 
has been threatened, which threat it 
may not now be convenient to carry 
into execution: and the King well 
knows that cither of the belligerent 
powers with whom he might quarrel, 
could soon deprive him of Sleswick 
and Holstein, whilst, if the chance of 
war should again put the French in 
possession of Hamburgh, he would 
soon be liberated from the presence 
of the Russians.—Count Berustorff, it 
is true, has arrived ia this country; 
but the terms he offers are thought to 
be too exorbitant for us to grant. 
SWEDEN. 

That this country may be indemni- 
fied for the part she takes in the pre- 
gent coalition against France, it is un- 
derstood she isto be permitted to take 
Norway frem the Danes, and to have 
au island in the West Indies. Prepa- 
ratory to ultevior undertakings, a body 
of Swedish troops have landed at 
Stralsund, and re-occupied Pomera- 
nia, which the French had previously 
evacuated. About 25,000 Swedes, it 
is understood, are to embark, in four 
divisions, for Pomerania, where the 
Crown Prince will put himself at their 
head: his second in command will be 
Field Marshal Stedingk; and he will 


besides have a corps of Russians and 
German levies under him, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the al- 


jies. Butas long as the Crown Prince 
has not actually taken his departure, 
borrowing fiom one of our cotempo- 
raries, we shall still have an idea of 
him “as a gentleman just going to 
get into a boat with a drawn sword ia 
his hand.” 
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SPAIN. 

After along period of inaction, it 
seems, that whilst the French are re- 
treating behind the Ebro, the British 
are again on the alert to annoy them, 
According to dispatches received from 
Lieut.-Gen. Murray, the first dated 
Castella, March 28d, he reconnoitred 
the enemy's position at Alcoy, on the 
3d ult. driving in their outposts with 
some loss. On the 6th Sir J. Murray 
attacked Alcoy in force, sending a co- 
lumn to cut off the enemy's retreat. 

They were driven out of the town, 
and pursued six or seven miles, but 
the troops detached to intercept their 
retreat did not arrive in time. The 
loss of the allied force was trifling. 

Alcoy being occupied by a division 
of the allies, Marshal Suchet quitted 
Valencia, and concentrated his army. 
Sir J. Murray fixed his head quarters 
at Castella, and Gen. Ellis marched 
to Yecla to support the left of the al- 
lies. ‘The Spanish General Whitting- 
ham attacked the enemy's post at the 
Puente del Abayda, and drove them 
with much loss. The campaign, it 
wis thought, would be fully opened 
in May. The British army is very 
sickly, net having less than 9000 men 
in the hospitals. ‘The guards are so 
much more sickly than the rest, send- 
ing nine or ten men every day to the 
hospital, that it is reported they will 
be withdrawn from the service, and 
sent to Oporto. The 4th, 9th, and 
lith dragoons are coming home; yet 
it is thought the British will advance 
with 60,000 men, Eng!ish and Spa- 
niards, besides having the co-opera- 
tion of 100,000 Portuguese. Lord 
Wellington has, besides, an excellent 
train of artillery, with a part of which 
the siege of Burgos will be renewed, 
King Joseph has certainly left Ma- 
drid with a large train of attendants ; 
and it does not appear that the French 
troops withdrawn from Spain, with 
Soult, &c. have been replaced by 
others, so that they will be reduced, 
by necessity, to act merely on the de- 
fensive. 

We are sorry to record, that a num- 
ber of our people have been stabbed 
hy the Portuguese at a wine-house in 
Lisbon. Among them is the Com- 
mnissariat Conductor, who is likely to 
recover from the wounds he then re- 
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ceived. Still it seems the Spanish tem of falsehood! Perish such com- 
sovernment can spare troops to send merce, but let ancient fair dealing 
against the insurgents in South Ame- and justice once more revive—Fiat 
rica! Justitia ruat celum. 
AMERICA. In an official document relative to 

From the American papers of the the battle of French town, in which 
isth of March, it appears their army the American General Winchester 
has been again defeated. A British was taken prisoner, it is stated, that 
force on the 22d of February crossed though the British officers pledged 
the river St. Laurence, and carried themselves for the security of the pri- 
the fort of Oglensburgh, at the point soners from the savages, yet, at the 
ofthe bayonet. Here the Americans break of day next morning, they were 
had 6 killed and 40 wounded, and left suffered to commit every depredation 
bebind them 750 stand of arms, be- they pleased upon the American 
tween 4 and 500 prisoners, 13 pieces wounded. An indiscriminate slaugb- 
of cannon, and a considerable quan- ter took place on all who were unable 
tity of ammunition and provisions. to walk—many were tomahawked, and 
In addition to this we learned, that many were burned alive in the houses. 
the British had succeeded in burning The arms of the officers, as promised, 
Sackett's harbour, and destroying the were never given up; on the contrary, 
naval force at that place. The hostile all the private property of officers and 
mind towards this country has not privates was seized by the savages, 
diminished in the least. President On this account the American officers 
Madison's speech to Congress, on tak- have agreed to wear black crape on 
ing his seat after the election, on the their hats arid their arms for the space 
4th of March, is a proof of this, as is of 90 days. The way the ministerial 
the message sent from him to the prints get rid of this transaction, is by 
House of Representatives, inreference denying it point blank; probably, on 
to the British Order in Counci! of a future day, it may become the sub- 
October last, providing for the supply ject of parliamentary enquiry. 
of the West India islands, by a trade DOMESTIC. 
under special licences, confined exclu- On Monday, April 12, the day ap- 
sively io the Eastern States. ‘The ge- pointed by the Princess of Wales for 
neral tendency of this dishonourable receiving the Address of the Lord 
and invidious contrivance to dissolve Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen 
the ties of allegiance and separate the of the City of London, in Common 
component parts of the United States, Hall assembled, at Kensington Palace, 
one from the other, Mr. Maddison the procession set out from Guildhall 
remarks, will be reprobated by the ci- about a quarter past twelve. It con- 
vilized and Christian world (we add, sisted of more than a hundred car- 
whenever it shall come to its senses); riages, and extended from Guildhall 
he therefore recommends the effectual to the west end of Cheapside. It then 
prohibition of any trade whatever by proceeded along Newgate Street, up 
citizens or inhabitants of the United Holborn, and along Oxford Street, to 
States under special licences, and also the entrance into Hyde Park, at Bays- 
a prohibition of all exportation in fo- water, the populace shouting all the 
teign bottoms, ** few of which are way; at the Park they were so eager 
actually employed, whilst multiplied to get at the palace that they actually 
counterfeits of their flags are cover- scaled the walls by hundreds. The 
ing and encouraging the navigation Lord Mayor and the Deputation hav- 
of the enemy.” If commerce can only ing been some time in the hall of au- 
be carried on by means of dissimula- dience, the Princess being loudly cal- 
tion; if our goods can only be pro- led on to Appear, shewed herself at 
tected by perjury, not once commit- one of the windows. Alderman Wood 
ted but multiplied on every occasion, received unbounded. applause, and 
ad infinitum, and our commercial Mr. Waithman, among the rest, en- 
greatness can only be preserved by the joyed the warm gratulations of the 
exclusion of truth and honesty, the immense multitude. 
extinction of every honourable feel- The procession consisted of the 
ing, and the support of a regular sys- City Marshals in their state uniforms; 
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the state carriage and six bays, in 
which were the Lord Mayor, the 
Mace Bearer, the Sword of State, and 
his lordship's Chaplain. The Town 
Clerk approached the Princess and 
read the Address, the answer to 
which her Royal Highness read, in a 
very firm, distinct, and dignified man- 
ner, though repeatedly interrupted 
by the shouts of the populace, who 
were close to the grass-plat. After 
this the deputation had the honour to 
kiss her Royal Highness’s hand. Al- 
derman Wood, the mover of the Ad- 
dress, remained in conversation with 
the Princess sometime afterwards, 
When the deputation went away, her 
Royal Highness very condescendingly 
went to the doors and curtsied to the 
multitude. Some females, who -had 
imprudently brought infants into the 
crowd, were, from humanity, let into 
the palace. Her Royal Highness af- 
terwards presented herself from the 
balcony on the first floor, and again 
received the acclamations of the im- 
mense multitude. The following is 
the answer of the Princess :— 

**T thank you for your loyal and 
affectionate address. Jt is to me the 
greatest consolation to learn, that, 
during so many years of unmerited 
persecution, notwithstanding the ac- 
tive and persevering dissemination of 
the most deliberate calumnies against 
me, the kind and favourable senti- 
ments with which they did me the 
‘honour to approach me on my arrival 
fn this country, have undergone nei- 
ther diminution nor change in the 
hearts of the citizens of London. 

* The sense of indignation and ab- 
horrenceé you express against the foul 
and detestable conspiracy which by 
perjured and suborned traducers, has 
been carried on against my life and 
honour, is worthy of you, and most 
gratifying to me; it must be duly ap- 

reciated by every branch of that il- 
ustrious House with which Lam so 
closely connected by blood and mar- 
riage, the personal welfare of ever 
one of whom must have been. affecte 
by the success of such atrocious ma- 
chinations. 

“ The consciousness of my inno- 
cence has supported me through my 
long, severe, and unmerited trials ; 
your approbation of my conduct un- 
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der them.is a reward for all my. suf. 
ferings. 

** ] shall not lose any opportunity J 
may be permitted to enjoy of encou. 
raging the talents and. virtues of my 
dear daughter, the Princess Charlotte; 
and IT shall impress upon her mind 
my full sense of the obligation con. 
ferred upon me by this spontaneous 
act of your justice and generosity, 

** She will therein clearly perceive 
the value of that free constitution, 
which, in the natural course of events, 
it will be her high destiny to preside 
over, and her sacred duty to maintain, 
which allows no one to sink under op- 
pression ; and she will ever be bound 
to the City of London in ties. propor: 
tioned to the strength of that filial at. 
tachment 1 have had the happiness 
uniformly to experience from her. 

** Be assured that the cordial and 
convincing proof you have thus given 
of your solicitude for my prosperity 
and happiness, will be cherished in 
grateful remembrance by me, to the 
latest moment of my life, and the dis- 
tinguished proceeding adopted by the 
first city of this great empire; will be 
considered by posterity as a proud 
memorial. of my vindicated honour.” 

They were all received very gra- 
ciously, and had the honour to kiss 
her Royal Highness's hand. 

The enemies of liberty, no doubt, 
wished that some disorder would have 
taken place on this occasion, to give 
them a fresh opportunity of gratifying 
their malignity. Happily, though a 
few groans and hisses were uttered be- 
fore Carlton House, and the Morning 
Post printing-office, on the return of 
the populace from Kensington, no- 
thing further occurred. 

At the Westminster meeting, on 
the Thursday following, much the 
same arguments in favour of an ad- 
dress were used there as in the city. 
Unfortunately, neither of the mem- 
bers were present.. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, confined by illness, sent his apo- 
logy in a letter, which was read to, the 
meeting by Mr. Jones Burdett. An 
Address also was voted to be present- 
ed to her Royal Highness by the two 

members for Westminster. That from 
Bristol was. presented at Montague 
House, Blackheath, by Mr. Hunt; 
and the borough of Southwark, the 
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town of Monmouth and other places 
ure talked of as preparing similar 
honours in behalf of the Princess. 

From the state of our finances, our 
ministers now argue confidently, that 
if the country should still find. itself 
at war at the end of teu years, or 
even a longer period, they could 
proudly look at the situation in which 
it would be placed, with the ability 
to carry it on with somewhat of a 
lesser expenditure without any addi- 
tional taxation. This we find is partly 
grounded upon the rational prospect 
of an amelioration of our commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests, and a larger sphere of action 
for the enterprise, the industry, and 
capital. of the nation; for it is tobe 
presumed that whatever may be the 
issue of the present campaign, the con- 
tinental system will never be adopted 
by Russia, or pressed by her great 
enemy. This system experience has 
now shewn required sacrifices too ex- 
pensive, too long, and too painful for 
human nature to make. It therefore 
must and will be abandoned; the 
strength of England is not to be re- 
duced by the exhaustion of trade. 

On Wednesday morning, April 7, 
the Exchequer Bill Office in Palace- 
yard was opened in order that sub- 
scribers might put down their names 
for funding Exchequer Bills. The 
attendance of brokers and others cer- 
tainly was numerous; and a door kept 
half open by means of a chain, ren- 
dered the pressure extremely unplea- 
sant. One individual however having 
his coat torn on this occasion, gave 
the newspapers their usual opportu- 
nity of flourishing in saying, that 
some persons ** had their clothes li- 
terally torn off their backs.” The 
first 14 names (chiefly bankers) sub- 
scribed seven millions out-of the 12 
required, and very early in the day, 
notice was given that the subscription 
was full. As a drawback upon the 
flattering representation, we have to 
announce, that the plan of raising six 
willions for the service of the year, 
upon debentures, has failed. ‘The 
period allowed for receiving subscrip- 
tions terminated, when the total 
amount subscribed did not exceed 
563,000. Of this sum two individuals 
subscribed 100,000. each, and a third 
40,0004, 
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The triumph of the Weymouth 
electors, which. we noticed in page 
239, has proved but short lived, in- 
deed; for though Lord Archibald 
Hamilton proved the unlawful inter- 
ference of a peer of the blood royal 
in that election, the infringement of 
the treating act, &c. a ministerial ma- 
jority of 48,.in the committee, has 
overturned all the arguments used 
against thei, and of course the mem- 
bers then elected will continue to 
hold their seats ! 

A very singular trial has oceurred 
at the late Lancaster assizes, where 
a member of parliament, T. Creevey, 
esq. has been convicted ofa libel. It 
seems by the report that he had caused 
to be published in the Liverpool 
Mercury, a speech delivered by him 
in parliament, reflecting upou the 
conduct of a Mr. Kirkpatrick, an in- 
spector general of taxes. Mr. Parke 
the attorney general for the county, 
said he did not deny the hon, mem- 
ber's right to state what he pleased in 
the House of Commons, but, that if 
amember of that House, afterwards 
sent to the editor of a newspaper his 
own report of that speech he was an- 
swerable, if it contained libellous 
matter, just the same as the publica- 
tion of a libel of any other description. 
The judge, sir Simon Le Blanc, also 
said it was his clear opinion, that it 
was no extenuation of a libel to say, 
that the publication in question was 
the report of aspeech in parliament. 
The Jury were of the same opinion, 
and without hesitation pronounced a 
verdict of guilty. The libel, it is said, 
vilified the prosecutor in represent- 
ing the distresses of the people of 
Liverpool, as having been aggravated 
by the appointment of Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, who screwed up the assess- 
ments to the extent of his own imagi- 
nation. 


The renewal of the Fast.India Com- 


pany’s charter has now undergone ~ 


a complete discussion in the House of 
Commons, and the following resolu- 
tions moved by Lord Castlereagh, 
e:brace the whole of the intended 
alterations and improvements: 

That all the present immunities of 
the company, and the regulations re- 
specting the same should continue 
except as herein atter provided. 
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That the China trade should con- 
tinue under its present restrictions. 

That it should be lawful for any 
British subject to export to any other 
part included in the company’s char- 
ter, from any part of the United King- 
dom. 

Also to import thence to any port 
in the United Kingdom, 

Provided the wareliouses at the said 
ports should bé deemed safe for the 
purposes of revenue; 

And that this be notified by an 
Order in Council. 

Provided the vessel in which goods 
be imported or exported, be of a bur- 
den of not less than $50 tons. And 
that on approaching port the vessel 
notify its arrival by amanifest. Regu- 
lations, as to importation and sale of 
silk and hair goods. As tothe order 
of the application of the revenues of 
the country, viz. 1. The payment of 
troops and support of forts. 2. To 
liquidate debts on biils of exchange. 
8. Other debts except bond-debts. 
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4. To pay a dividend of ten per ceni, 
and a contingent half per cent. 5. To 
liquidate the bond debts until they 
amount onlv to 3,000,000/. 6. The 
surplus profit to be divided in the 
ratio of 5-6ths to government, and 
1-6th to the compan, witha provision 
for repaying the capital stock. Re. 
gulations respecting the employment 
of India shipping. Provision for the 
Lascars brought to England in pri- 
vate vessels. Provision to enable 
the company to grant pensions and 
gratuities. Provision for the appoint- 
ment to the different presidencies, 
and to render necessary the approba- 
tion of the crown: and, lastly, the 
appointment of a bishop and three 
archdeacons, to be paid by the Com- 
pany. 

All these resolutions have been suc- 
cessively taken into consideration. 
The monopoly of the China trade, 
however, is secured to the Company 
for twenty years. 
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= 4s this Department will be of great Importance to AuTHoRs and 
Booxse.cers, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that 
Norices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 
which will be regularly inserted. 


AGRICULTURE. 
BQMAREY’s General View of the 
Agriculture of Derbyshire, 
drawn up for the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Vol. If. 8vo. 15s. 
ARTS FINE. 

Soydell’s Graphic Illustrations of 
Shakspeare. folio, £12. 12s. 

Hans Holbein’s Portraits of illus- 
trious Persons of the Court of Henry 
Vill. By J. Chamberlain. Imp. 4to. 
£15. 15s. : 

BOTANY. 

Lee's Dictionary of Botanical 
Terms, for the Use of Students in 
Botany. 4s. 

DRAMA. 

Lodoiska, an Opera, in Three Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Drury-Lane. By J.P. Kemble. @s. 

EDUCATION,‘ 

Rousseau’s Punctuation, or an At- 

tenipt to facilitate the Art of Pointing 


on the Principles of Grammar and 
Reason. 12mo. 5s. 

Allen’s Elements of English Gram- 
mar, for the Use of the advanced 
Student. 12mo. 5s. 


HISTORY. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and 
Public Men, for the Year 18/2.° 8vo. 

The Peerage of Scotland, containing 
an Historical and Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Nobility of that King- 
dom, from their Origin to the preseit 
Time. By Sir R. Douglas. Revised 
and corrected, with a Continvation 
to the present Period, by J. P. Wood, 
Esq. 2 vols. folio. £10. 10s. 

LAW. 

The Trial of J. smith, on the Pro- 
secution of the Atlas Insurance Com- 
pany, for setting fire to his Dwelling 
tlouse, No. 119, Newgate-stieet, Nov. 
ll, 1812. 2s. Gd. 

Hinchcliffle’s Rules of Practice for 
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PRIL 
the Vice Admiralty Court of Jamaica, _ Portefeuille Sentimental ou Melange 
cent, established Jan. 5, 1805. Svo. 5s. de Prose et de Poésie. 12mo. 5s, 
» To Crocker’s Timber-Dealer’s Guide, 
they MATHEMATICAL AND PHILO- in measuring and valuing Timber. 
The 5 gee SEA ., 4s. 6d. bound, 
| the Brewster's Treatise on new Philo- ~ Forsyth’s Remarks on Antiquities, 
and sophical Instruments for various Pur- 4 it. and Letters during an .Excur+ 
ision poses in the Arts and Sciences, with [ion in Italy, in the Years 1902 and 9. 
Re. Experiments on Light and Colours. 9... js, - 
nent 8vo. 188. Sarratt’s Translation of Damiano 
the MILITARY AND NAVAL. Ruy-Lopez and Salvio on the Game 
pri- Moore's Treatise on the Motion of of Chess. 8vo. _ 12s. ‘ 
able Rockets: to which isadded, an Essay Tableau de la Littérature Frangaise 
and on Naval Gunnery in Theory and pendant le Dixhuitieme Siécle. 8vo. 
Ht Practice. 8vo. 10s. I 7S. 
cles, Rolle’s ‘Trader’s Safeguard, and 
oba- MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. Counting-House Guide, 12me. 7s.6di : 
the A Treatise on the Diseases andor- ‘The Triumph of Temper, or Beau- 
nree ganic Lesions of the Heart and great ties of Billingsgate. 1s.6d.0 -' 
om- Vessels, by J. N. Corvissart. Trans- Parker's Statement of the Law of 
lated from the French, byC.H. Hebb. Tithes. 1s. Gd. 
juc- Svo. 10s. 6d. The present System of; our East- 
jon. Sutton’s Tracts on Delirium, Ire- [pdia Government and Commerce 
de, mens, on Peritonites, and on some considered. 2s. Gd. 
any other internal inflammatory Affec-  Steinkoff’s Letters relative to’ a i 
tions of the Gout. Syo. 7s. _ our on the Continent. . 12moe. 4s., 
Fyfe's Outlines of Comparative — Hyprocrisy detected, iv a Letter to 
Anatomy. 8vo. 8s. - the late Firni of Haldane, Ewing, and 
_ Wilson on Febrile Diseases, includ- Co, 9s, 6d. 
ing the various Species of Fever. §,C, John on Indian Civilization, 
2 vols, 8vo. 24s. ; or a Repert of a successful Exyie¢ri- 
MISCELLANEOUS, ment made during two Years.ou that 
md Miss Hamilton's Series of popular Subject, in five. English Native) Free 
lat Essays. 2vols. 8vo.. 24s. Schools. . 2s. Tun da he 
), Plain Facts for Folks, on the Sub- _ Doyley's Remarks on. Sir William 
ject of the Princess of Wales, and Drummond's G2dipus Judidens, |be- | 
other Points calculated to bring ing a sequel to Letters to: Sit Wm, 
nd Royalty into disrepute. 3s. Drummond. 6s. 
A Defence against Conspiracy and _ The Letters of Gracchus on the 
ne Perjury, by her Royal Highness the East India Question. 3s. 6d. 
ed Princess of Wales. s. Madame de Staél Holstein’s Appeal 
A Letter to his Royal Highness the to the Nations of Europe against the 
Prince Regent, on recent domestic Continental System, published, at 
d Occurrences ; to which is added, the Stockholm by authority of Bernadotie. 
‘ Life of Anne Boleyn, second Queen 4s. 
g of Henry VII. 2s. Butler’s Address to the Protestants 
:° Girdlestone’s Facts,tending toprove of Great Britain and Ireland con- 
“ that General Lee was never absent sidered. 2s. 
it froni this Country any length of time _ Considerations on: Parties in the 
d during the Years 1767 to 1772, and County and Borough of Caermarthen. 
" that he was the Author of Junius. 2s. b 
' 8vo. 7s 6d. NOVELS. 





The Sisters, a Dramatic Tale, by Benger, the Heart and the Fancy 
the Author of the Officer's Widow ou Valsinou, a Tale. . 2 vols, 12s. 
and Family, &c. 12mo. 5s. Spence’s Curate and his Daughter, 

The Cambridge University Calen- a Cornish Tale. 3 vols. 15s. 
dar, for the Year 1813. 18mo. 5s. 6d.- Demetrius, a Russian Romence. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Phi- 2 vols. 19s. 
losophical Society of Manchester. The Widow's Lodgings, a Novel. 
Second Series. Vol. Il. 8vo. 14s. 2 vols. Qs. 
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Ferrandino, by the Author of Ri- 


naldo Rinaldini. Translated from the 
German. 2vols. 10s. 6d. 

It was Me, by Me,aTale, 2 vols, 
10s. 
The Faithful Irishwoman, or the 
House of Dunder. . 2 vols. 

Juanowna, or the Maid of Moscow. 
2 vols. 12s. , 

The Prior Claim, by Mrs. Iliffe. 
2vols. 9s. 

Age and Youth, or the Families of 
Abenstedt. 4 vols. 29s. 

Patience and Perseverance, or ano- 
ther Modern Griselda 4 vols. 24s. 

My Native Land, or the Test of 
Heroism. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

A full Report of the Debate in the 
House of Commons, on Feb. 25 and 
26, and March } and 2, on the Catholic 
Question. S8vo. 12s. 

The Continental System, and its 
Relations with Sweden, translated 
from the French. $s. 6d. 

Right Hon. C. Yorke’s Speech in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 25,1813, 
on Mr. Grattan’s Motion. 1s. Gd. 

Huskisson’s Speech in the House of 
Commons, March 25, 1811, respect- 
ing the State of Finances and the 
Sinking Fund. 3s. 

Philip State of the Nation and 
Voice of the People faithfully repre- 
sented. Is, 

POETRY. 

The Deserted Village School, a 
Poem, 3s. 

The Bridal of Griermain, or’ the 
Vale of St. John. fe. 7s. Gd. 

Rokeby, a Poem, by W. Scott, Esq. 
demy 8vo. 14s. royal 28s. 

Gisborne’s Walks in a. Forest, and 
other Poems, new edition, to which 
are added, some Poems never before 
published. 8vo. Qs. 


The Royal Mystery, or the Secrets 
of an Illustrious Family. 9s. 
Contes des Fous, and other Trifles 


in Verse. cr. 8s. 
Walker's Gustavus Vasa, and other 
Poems. $vo. 10s. 6d. 
RELIGION. 
_Belsham’s Plea for the Catholi« 
Claims, a Sermon, preached at Essex 
Street Chapel, March 1, 1813. 9s. 
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Barrrett's Sermon at the Meeting 
House, Carter-Lane, April 4, 1813. 
Is. 6d. 

Dewe’s Sermon in the ParishChurch 
of Aspenden, Herts, March 10, 1813. 


Ss. 

Secret Thoughts of a Christian 
lately departed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lord Somers’s Reply to the Pro- 
testant Letter of the Right Hon. the 
Bishop of Glocester. 5s. 

Cunninghame's Dissertation on the 
Seals and Trumpets of the Apocalypse. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Grinfield’s Address to Protestants, 
in a Sermon, preached at Lama Cha- 
pel, Bath, Jan, 17, 1813. 1s. 


Moore's Case respecting the Main- 
tenance of the London Clergy briefly 
stated, and supported by Reference 
to authentic Documents. 2s. 6d. 


Address, Resolutions, and Questions 
to the English Roman Catholics, by 
the Protestant Union. 6d. 


Marsh's Letter of Explanation te 
the Dissenter and Layman. ts. 


The Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, in relation to Ecclesiastical 
Government. By the Right Rev. D. 
Bull. 3s. 

J. Somerville’s 
10s. 6d. 

Budd's Sermon, preached in the 
Chapel of Bridewell Hospital and Pre- 
cinct, Dec. 20, 1812. Ss. 

A Christian Plea and Liberal Apo- 
logy for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 2s. 6d. 


Lord Teignmouth’'s Considerations 
on communicating the Knowledge of 
Christianity to the Natives of India. 
Qs. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes upon the Epistles, Gospels, and 
Psalms. By a Member of the Esta- 
blished Church. royal 8vo. 18s. 


Rey. J. Butler's Sermons. 8vo. 9s. 















Sermons. 8vo. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Hooker’s Journal of a Tour in Ice- 
Jand, in the Summer of 1809. 2 vols. 
Svo. 26s. royal 36s. 

The Travels of Sylvester Tramper 
through the Interior of the South of 
Africa. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Gallant Action. ship to be laid on board, in which we 

IE following is the official ac- should have succeeded, had not our 

f pyetor of the engagement’ be- fore mast been shot away at this mo- 
ween his Majesty's late frigate Java, Ment, the ey en Me a 
andthe American frigate Constitution, P4ss!9g over his taftrail; shortly after 
ublished in the Gazette:— this, the maintop-mast went, leaving 
si the ship totally unmanageable, with 
United States’ Frigate Constitution, most of our starboard guns rendered 
off St. Salvador, Dec. 31, 1812. useless, from the wreck lying over 


Str,—-It is with deep regret that { them. 
write you, for the information of the © At half past three our gallant Cap- 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- tain received a dangerous wound in 
nity that his majesty’s ship Java is the breast, and was carried below, 
no more, after maintaining action, on from this time we could not fire more. 
the 29th instant for several hours, than two or three guns until a quarter 
with the American frigate Constitu- past four, when our mizen-mast was 
tion which resulted in the captureand shot away; the ship then fell off a 
ultimate destruction of his majesty’s little, and brought many of our star- 
ship. Captain Lambert being dan- board guns to bear. The enemy's 
gerously wounded in the height of the rigging was so much cut, that he could 
action, the melancholy task of writing not avoid shooting a-head which 
the detail devolves on me. brought us fairly broadside and 

On the morning of the 29th instant, broadside. Our mainyard now went 
ateight a.m. off St. Salvador, (coast in the slings, both ships continued 
of Brazil,) thé wind at N. E. we per- engayed in this manner till thirty-five 
ceived a strange sail ; made all sail in minutes past four, we frequently on 
chase, and soon made her out to be a fire in consequence of the wreck ly- 
large frigate; at noon prepared for ing on the side engaged. Our oppo- 
action, the chase not answering our nent now made sail a-head out of gun- 
private signals, and tacking towards shot, where he remained an hour re- 
us under easy sail; when about four pairing his damages leaving us an 
miles distant she made asignal, and unmanageable wreck, with only the 
immediately tacked and made all sail main-mast left, and that tottering. 
away upon the wind. Wesoon found Every exertion was made by us during 
we had the advantage of her ip sailing, this interval to place the ship in a 
and came up with her fast when she state to renew the action. We suc- 
hoisted American colours; she then ceeded in clearing the wreck of our 
bore three points on our lee bow. At masts from our guns, a sail was set on 
fifty minutes past one P.M. theenemy the stump of the fore-mast and the 
shortened sail, upon which we bore bowsprit, the weather hall of the 
down upon her; at ten minutes past main-yard remaining aloft, the main- 
two, when about halfa mile distant, tack was got forward in the hope of 
she opened her fire, giving us a lar- getting the ship before the wind, our 
board broadside, which was not re- helm being stiil perfect; the effort 
turned till we were close on her wea- unfortunately proved ineffectual, from 
ther bow. Both ships manceuvred to the mainmast falling over the side, 
obtain advantageous positions, our from the heavy rolling of the ship, 
opponent evidently avoiding close ac- which nearly covered the whole of 
tion, and firing high to disable our our starboard guns. We still waited 
masts in which he succeeded too well, the attack of the enemy, he now 
having shot away the head of our standing towards us for that purpose ; 
bowsprit with the jib-boom, and our on his coming nearly within hail of 
running rigging so much cut as to us, and from his manceuvre, per- 
prevent our preserving the weather ceiving he intended a position a-head, 
gage, where he could rake us without a 

At five minutes past three, finding re of our returning a shot; 
the enemy's raking fire extremely [ then consulted the officers, who 
heavy, Captain Lambert ordered the agreed with myself that our having ae 
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great part of our crew killed and 
wounded, our bowsprit and three 
masts gone, several guns useless, we 
should not be justified in wasting the 
lives of more of those remaining, 
whom I hope their lordships and the 
country will think have bravely de- 
fended his majesty’s ship; under 
these circumstances, however reluc- 
tantly, at fifty minutes past five, our 
colours were lowered from the stump 
of the mizen-mast, and we were taken 
possession of, a little aftersix, by the 
American frigate Constitution com- 
manded by Commodore Bainbridge, 
who, immediately after ascertaining 
the state of the ship, resolved on burn- 
ing her, which we had the satisfaction 
of seeing done assoon as the wounded 
were removed. Annexed I send you 
areturn of the killed and wounded, 
and it is with pain I perceive it is so 
numerous; also a statement of the 
comparative force of the two ships, 
when I hope their lordships will not 
think the British flag tarnished, al- 
though success has not attended us. 
It would be presumptuous in me to 
speak; of Captain Lambert’s merits, 
who, though still in danger from his 
wound, we still entertain the greatest 
hopes of his being restored to the 


service and his ceuntry. 

It is most gratifying to my feelings 
to notice the gallantry of every officer, 
seaman, and marine on board; in jus- 
tice to the officers, I beg leave to men- 
tion them individually. I can never 
speak too highly of the able exertions 


of Lieutenants Hevringham and 
Buchanan, and also Mr. Robinson, 
Master, who was severely wounded, 
and Lieutenants Mercer and Davis of 
the royal marines, the latter of whom 
was also severely wounded. To Cap- 
tain John Marshall, R. N. who was a 
passenger, I am particularly obliged 
for his exertions and advice through- 
outtheaction. To Lieutenant Aplin, 
who was on the main deck, and Lieut. 
Saunders, who commanded on the 
forecastle, l also return my thanks. [ 
cannot but notice the good conduct 
of the mates aud midshipmen, many 
of whom are killed, and the greater 
part wounded, To Mr. T. C. Jones, 
surgeon, and his assistants, every praise 
is due for their unwearied assiduity in 
the care of the wounded. Lieutenant- 
General Hislop, Major Walker, and 


Historical Chronicle. 
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Captain Wood, of his staff, the latte 
of whom was severely wounded, were 
solicitous to assist and remain on the 
quarter-deck, I cannot conclude this 
letter without expressing my gratefy| 
acknowledgments, thus publicly, of 
the generous treatment Captain Lam. 
bert and his officers have experienced 
from our gallant enemy, Commodore 
Bainbridge and his officers. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 


Henry D. Cuaps, 
First Lieutenant of his Majesty's 
late ship Java. 

P.S. The Constitution has also 
suffered severely both in her rigging 
and men, having her fore and mizen- 
masts, maiptop-mast, both maintop- 
sail-yards, spanker boom, gaff, and 
trysail mast badly shat, and the great. 
est partof the standing rigging very 
much damaged, with ten men killed, 
the commodore, fifth lieutenant, and 
forty six men wounded, four of whom 
are since dead. 

The Constitution exceeded the Java 
considerably in weight of metal, and 
the number of guns and men. 

Here follows a list of the killed and 
wounded. 


St. Saloador, Brazil, Jan. 4. 

I am sorry to find the Americans 

did not behave with the same liberality 

towards the crew, that the officers ex- 

perienced, on the contrary they were 

pillaged of almost every thing, and 
kept in irons. 


Domestic OccurRENCES. 
Trial of Sarah Evans for the Murder of 
the Child of Aris, late of Cold Bath 
Fields, at the Old Bailey. 


The whole of Friday the 9th instant 
was taken up in the trial Sarah Evans, 
charged with suffocating George 
Evans, her son, four years and a half 
old, by tying a handkerchief round 
his neck, and throwing him into the 
New River, on the 21st February. 

The mass of evidence on this occa- 
sion would fill a newspaper, and we 
cannot give it better but by briefly 
abstracting the evidence, on a case 
most singular in its nature. The de- 
ceased was accounted a fine lively 
child, and the body was found in the 
New River, near Clerkenwell, in 4 
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1913.) Trial of Sarah Evans for 


utrid state, on the 14th March. The 
woman had formerly been a prisoner 
ip Cold Bath Fields, and Aris, the late 
Governor, was the reputed father of 
the child. The prisoner, according 
tothe testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses, had expresed loudly her dis- 
tresses, and her anxiety and solicitude 
wo get the child into the workhouse, 
she having another of more tender 
years, and the embarrassments of Aris 
had rendered him unable to support 
her of late. The child, when found, 
had a chambre handkerchief twisted 
about the neck, with a running knot 
under the left ear, and another hand- 
kerchief, containing half a brick, was 
tied round thebody. It had on a silk 
cap, a bed-gown, and shoes and stock- 
ings. Mrs. Blakely, of No. 16, North- 
ampten-street, Clerkenwell, where 
prisoner lodged, proved that she (the 
prisoner) took the child out at half- 
past six o'clock on Sunday, the QIst 
of February, with the deceased, who 
she said she was going to take to the 
Parish Officers. The child was then 
dressed in the manner in which it was 
found, with the exception of the bed- 
gown, which had been substituted for 
ared grounded frock, which was af- 
terwards found by an officer in the 
prisoner's apartment. It appeared by 
the testimony of this witness, and 
many others, that the prisoner, posi- 
tively denied that the child was her's, 
and that any of the clothes belonged 
to the deceased; but both these asser- 
tions were completely falsified by 
inany witnesses who knew the child, 
and also the clothes, one of whom 
gave the child part of the clothes. 

The prisoner told- different stories 
about the child to different persons— 
that it was-at Pancras Nursery-house, 
and then at her aunt’s at Brompton, 
in all of which she was detected, and 
which at length she confessed by ac- 
knowledging the child to have been 
her's, and also the clothies, in separate 
confessions before magistrates. ‘These 
confessions were of the prevaricating 
order, and alleged that Aris, the fa- 
ther of the child, bad caused a wo- 
man, whom he represented to be 
about to take the child to his sister, 
to meet her in Gray's Ipn-lane on the 
Qist of February, and to whom she 
delivered him. She accounted for 
telling different stories about the 
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child to the interference of Aris. One 
of the witnesses proved that the pri- 
soner called on her on the evening of 
the 2ist of February, about seven 
o'clock, and she told her she had 
taken George to the parish; and ano- 
ther strong circumstance against the 
prisoner was, that she asked the bea- 
dle, who came for her at her service 
at Brooke’s, in Paternoster-row, if 
he did not come from the office, and 
added, that the child drowned was 
not her son George, net having seen 
tlie body. 

Mr. Webb, thesurgeon, proved it 
might have been the joint effect of 
strangulation and water which caused 
the death of the child; but from the 
putrid state of the body, he could not 
state the single cause. 

The confessions of the prisoner 
were here read, which stated her to 
have bad five children by Aris. He 
had allowed 10s. 6d. a week for the 
deceased, but had lately been unable 
to pay any thing. She stated, that she 
lent the handkerchief found about 
the child's neck to Aris about two 
years ago, and that the bed-gown 
found on the child was no part of the 
dress when delivered to the woman in 
Gray's Inn-lane. What is. very re- 
markable, every female witness spoke 
in high terms of the prisoner's kind- 
ness and affection for her children. 

Thomas Aris stated that he was for- 
merly Governor of Cold Bath Fields 
prison. He had a residence for the 
last three months over the water. He 
knew the prisoner, and he recollected 
the child, George, the deceased, who, 
he understood, was sworn to hinr about 
cleven months ago; saw the prisoner 
about three weeks after this, and asked 
if she had sworn the child to hin, 
when she had confessed she had so 
done from necessity ; witness asked 
where the child was; and she inform- 
ed him by. her side, -having another 
child in ber arms, which she said she 
had to wurse.at 7s. per weck. Witness 
never saw the prisener after that until 
at flattonegarden Office in March, 
charged. with murdering the child. 
He had gone there voluntarily, having 
heard the fact from newspapers; he 
never appointed to meet her, as state | 
on the gist of February; he was at 
home on that day with a person of the 
name of Joues, and seldom went out 
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on a Sunday; the story of a passage 
in the prisoner's confession, that his 
sister had been pointed out to her at 
‘Clerkenwell, was also false, as his sis- 
ter lived in Bucks, and had not: been 
in London these forty-five years; 
witness attended every examination 
of the prisoner voluntarily, and had 
not been held in any recognizance to 
appear at the trial. On cross-exami- 
nation witness stated the prisoner was 
his servant after her imprisonment; 
he was once very. familiar with her, 
but he had seen her but seldom, the 
last, perhaps, once in six months, 
and for nearly two years only once in 
Northampton-street ; he had supplied 
her with money formerly, but he had 
lately been distressed himself; he had 
eight childien to keep besides three 
of the prisoner's, but he had no iuter- 
course with her, to justify the impu- 
tation of his being the father of the 
last child. On looking at the hand- 
kerchief which was found round the 
neck of-the deceased, witness swore 
positively against the confession of 
the prisoner, that he never saw the 
handkerchief before, and that he ne- 
ver borrowed one of the prisoner as 
stated. 

J. Jones, formerly turnkey of Cold 
Bath Fields, corroborated Aris, that 
he was not out on the evening of Sun- 
day, Feb. 21, when the prisoner said 
she met him. 

Mrs. Peachey proved the falsity of 
another part of the prisoner's confes- 
sion, that she, Mrs. Peachey had 
pointed out Aris’s sister to ber, who 
it was represented was about to take 
the deceased child, witness never hav- 
ing seen the sister. 

In defence, the prisoner, who till 
now had never shown her face, ver- 
bally echoed her confession. She had 
told -falsities in the first instance by 
Aris’s threats. She was alarmed at 
him, he having threatened to shoot 
her three different times, besides do- 
ing the same nine years ago. She 
delivered the child to a woman by his 
desire, influenced by his threats, and 
if she ever told when the child was 
taken from her, he, Aris, would kill 
her. 

Mary Simpson, who waslied for 
Aris when a prisoner in the King's 
Bench, swore, to the best of ber be- 
lief, that the handkerchief found about 


the neck of the child belonged to Aris: 
It had changed colour, but she was 
confirmed in her opinion by a join at 
one end, and she washed no other 
chambre handkerchief. On cross-ex. 
amination it appeared, Mr. Brooke, 
the prisoner's master, called on witness 
on Saturday, and informed her that a 
handkerchief was in the hands of ay 
officer, which he wished her to look 
at, and that brought her thither. 

A Pclice Officer next contradicted 
a part of the evidence of Aris not 
being out of a Sunday; he had seen 
him one Sunday about a month since, 
at ten in the morning. 

Lord Ellenborough, in summing 
up the evidence, commented with 
much force on the contradictory 
statement of witnesses, and lamented 
the frequency of stich practices. He 
particularly remarked on the strong 
circumstances against the prisoner, 
of the trock in which the child was 
taken out on the evening of the 2ist 
of February, being found in her box. 
Again, as the learned judge observed, 
that it did not show the affection ofa 
mother, who had her child taken from 
her, when she saw the said child in 
the state in which it was found, to 
deny the identity of her offspring. It 
would seem rather, instead of deny- 
ing it in that state of martyrdom, she 
would have used every effort to bring 
the guilty offenders to justice. His 
lordship left the case to the jury, and 
they retired for three hours, and re- 
turned a verdict of—Not Guilty. 


Dissolution of the Wonderful Egg.— 
A inan has lately been examined at 
the Public Office, Bow Street, being 
brought from the Sugar Loaf public 
house, in Drury-lane, charged with 
an assault upon a woman at that 
house, under the following circum- 
stances :—It appeared that the woman 
resides on Wimb!edon Common, and 
keeps fowls. She stated that she had 
found an egg in one of her hen’s nests 
with the following inscription on it; 
** Buonaparte will die this year ;” and 
concluding it was a supernatural ci- 
cumstance, she brought the egg to 
London to show to her sister, who 
keeps the Sugar Loaf public house, 
in Drury Lane: the latter called her 
friends and customers together to see 
this marvellous production of nature, 
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among whom was the man charged 
with the assault. It appeared, that, 
while she was exhibiting the.egg, be 
vave her a blow on ‘ber arm by de- 
sign, which knocked the egg out of 
her hand aid broke it: The witnesses 
who attended stated that ab inscrip- 
tion to the above effect did appear on 
the egg in question, but whether it 
was an act of nature or of art they 
could not certify ; they acknowledged 
that the inscription was raised above 
the egg shell, and that it was incor- 
rectly spelt. It also appeared that 
the prosecutrix’ hens had lately laid 
some unnatural eggs, with spots of 
blood on them, &c.—Mr. Nares the 
sitting magistrate, advised the man to 
intake the matter up with the woman, 
and they retired for that putpose. On 
their return into the office, the man 
stated that the woman had demanded 
101. as avremuneration for the loss of 
her egg. The magistrate considered 
thé demand extravagant and exorbi- 
tant, and dismissed the complaint. 


Abuse of Madhouses.—An informa- 
tion was lately Jaid before Mr..Nares, 
that a gentleman of the nanie of Baz- 
ing was illegally confined in a mad- 
house at Bethnal, Green, under pre- 
tence of beittg insane. Mr. Rhodes, 
the keeper-of the madhouse, appeared 
with the gentleman in virtue of asum- 
mons. Mr. Nares first called upon the 
supposed lunatic te make his com- 
plaint. He stated, ip a very collected 
manner, that in the early part of his 
life he had been extremely imprudent 
and dissipated, but that his habits 
were afterwaids completely reformed; 
that in July, 1811, he was inveigled 
into a coach under ‘some false pre- 
tence, and carried to Mr. Rhodés's 
madhouse at Bethnal Green; that he 
was there treated as a maniac, al- 
though fully in bis senses; that he 
was cut off from all correspondence 
with his friends, and that a letter he 
wrote to the Lord Mavor was inter- 
cepted; that finding bis situation in- 
tolerable, in the beginning of March 
last he made his escape at the hazard 
of his life; that he lived quietly and 
peaceably for a fortnight, when he 
was again seized and carried back to 
the madhouse; that he was there put 
into a straight waistcoat, and chained 
to his bed; that he contrived, how- 
¢ver, to have a letter sent to Surgeon 
Universat Mag. Vou. XIX. 
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Birch, of Spring Gardens, (at whose 
instance this application was. made) 
describing his deplorable condition, 
and that his elder brother had lately 
died, leaving a large fortune, and he 
was his heir-at-law. Mr. Birch the 
surgeon, Mr. Morris the surgeon, who 
had formerly been in the habit of 
attending Mr. Bazing, and. several 
others who had known him a great 
number of years, declared that they 
came forward voluntarily on his  be- 
half, as being an oppressed man; that 
they had always conceived him to be 
perfectly in his senses, and that they 
were exceedingly surprised to hear 
that he had been sent to a madhouse. 
Mr. Nares expressed considerable in- 
dignation that Mr. Rhodes should 
have kept a gentleman in confine- 
ment nearly two yeais, who betrayed 
no symptom of insanity; and be or- 
dered Mr. Bazing to be disharged. 
As it was a matter, however, in which 
the public were most deeply interest- 
ed, he wished it to be still farther in- 
vestigated: and he requested that 
both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Bazing 
would attend again; which they rea- 
dily agreed to; and Mr. Bazing was 
immediately liberated. 


Discocery of the Body of King 
Charies the First,—The day before 
the interment of her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Brunswick, in the 
new vault in St. George's: Chapel, 
Windsor, a discovery was made by 
the workmen. of two ancient coffins, 
one of lead, the other of stone. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
being down at Windsor on Thursday 
evening, he was, of course, consulted 
about the mode of exploring these 
royal remains, which he directed to 
be immediately done in his presence, 
Sir Henry Halford attended his Royal 
Highness to the vault, when the 
leaden cofiin being unsoldered, a 
body appeared, covered over with a 
waxed cloth; on carefully stripping 
the head and face, the countenance 
of the unfortunate martyr, Charles 
the First, immediately appeared,in 
features apparently perfect as when 
he lived. Sir Henry Halford now 
endeavoured to raise the body from 
the coffin, in attempting which the 
head fell from it, and discovered the 
irregular fissure made by: the axe, 


which appeaed to have been united * 
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by acement. What added consider- 
ably to the interest of this extraordi- 
nary spectacle was, that as the head 
separated from the neck, a fluid drop, 
of the appearance of dood, fell upon 
the band ef Sir Henry Halford, which 
he accounts for, by supposiny it to 
have been the dissolution of some 
congexzled blood, on its being exposed 
to the warmth of the air. The body 
of the royal martyr was always known 
to have been interred at Wiudsor, but 
su privately, that the spot could never 
be ascertained till now.—The stone 
colin was next opened, which, from 
its inscription, was found to contain 
the: remains of Henry the Eighth, 
which consisted of nothing more than 
the skull and pri:cipal limb bones, 
which appeared in a perfect state. 


Burning of the Commercial Hall, near 
Snow Hill—sunday morning, April 
4, about five o’clock in the morving, 
a fire was discovered to have broken 
out in the fourth story of that large 
building in Skinner-street, which was 
the. capital prize in the city lottery, 
valued at 25,0001. and which has since 
been called the Commercial Hall. It 
was occupied by a wine company, at 
the head of which are Messrs. Abbot 
and Brothers,—by the new-invented 
Brewing Utensii Manufactory,—and 
others, The upper-part was held as 
chambers. by professional men, and 
soine few merchants, and it is stated 
to have had at least twenty different 
inhabitants. From what cause the 
fire originated we have not learnt; 
but it spread with such rapidity, that 
by balf-past six the whole building 
(six sto#ics high) was completely 
down, the back walls failing into the 
body of the building, and the front 
wall into the street, by which two fire- 
nen were severely bruised. Had not 
this accident happened, it is under- 
stood that the interference of the ma- 
gistrates would have been called for, 
to prevent some midnight meetings, 
called bails and concerts, performed 
here, much to the alarm of the neigh- 
bours, who are friends to decency and 
good order. 


OBITUARY. 
Joet Bartow, Esq.—In Decem- 
ber last, at Zanovice, near Cracow, 
in Poland, whilst followiug the Em- 


peror of France, on his mission, as 
Envoy Extraordivary from the United 
States. He was a native of Reading, 
in Connecticut, being born there in 
1757. He was educated at Dart- 
mouth College, and towards the close 
of the American war served in the 
army. He was afterwards partner 
with a printer and bookseller at Hart- 
ford, and conducted a newspaper 
there for two years. In 1785 he was 
called to the bar, and practised with 
success. In 1787 he published his 
Vision of Columbus, a poem in nine 
books: soon after he accepted the si- 
tuation of agent to the Ohio Land 
Company, and came to England and 
France to sell their lands, and engage 
with settlers, and was at Paris at the 
epoch of the revolution. In 1792 he 
published three political tracts; one 
of them, Advice to the Privileged Or- 
ders, gained great celebrity. In the 
same year he was one of the deputies 
from the London Constitutional So- 
ciety, appointed to present an address 
to the French National Convention ; 
which giving great umbrage to the 
English government, he continued at 
Paris, and was much in favour with 
the Girondists, or moderate party. In 
1795 he was appointed by Washing- 
ton Ambassador to the Barbary Pow- 
ers, and negociated with them suc- 
cessfully. During the subsequent 
seven years, he resided in an elegant 
house at Paris, and kept a hospitable 
board, much frequented by English 
and Americans, whose attention he 
secured by his attention and urbanity. 
In 1804 he again visited England in 
his way to America, and passed seve- 
ral months in London. Here he 
much deplored the inveterate folly 
and hostility of this country, as serv- 
ing only to consolidate and extend 
the power cf Napoleon. On his re- 
turn to America he devoted himself 
to the republication of his poem, 
which he now called the Columédiad, 
and extended it to ten books. His 
friend Fulton, the great mechanic, 
caused twelve paintings to lie made 
from its most picturesque passages, 
and to be engraved at his own ex- 
pense, by the first artists. These are 
attached to the quarto edition, the 
most splendid book ever printed in 
America. ‘* We can speak from per- 
soyal kguowledge, when we state, that 
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a better man in private life, and a 
more upright character, never lived 
than Joel Barlow.” 

In Portugal, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, at his station in Gouvea, in the 
province of Beira, RicHarD. Cot- 
Lins, aged 68, lieutenant-colonel of 
the 83d regiment, colonel in the Por- 
tuguese, and commanding a brigade 
in the 7th division of Lord Welling- 
ton’sarmy. His attainments were va- 
rious; he spoke the German, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese languages not 
only fluently, but eloquently ; he was 
a good draftsman, and well read in 
the military history, of all the great 
generals who flourished im the last 
century.—He commenced his mili- 
tary career in the West Indies, in the 
year 1795-6, under the command of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. At the storm- 
ing of Morne Fortunee, in St. Lucie, 
under the command of the former, he 
was struck by a musket-ball in the 
breast, and was, after lying for some 
hours on the spot, taken up as dead; 
he was, however, present at the cap- 
ture of the island of Trinidad soon af- 
terwards. He commanded his regi- 
ment at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and during a five years’ 
residence there, no man ever enjoyed 
a larger share of general esteem and 
admiration. At the memorable and 
sanguinary battle of Albucra, his leg 
was taken off by a cannon-ball ; and, 
in consequence of a succeeding mor- 
tification, his thigh was obliged to be 
amputated very high up; he lan- 
guished for some time, but the re- 
sources of a mind never to be subdued 
turned the balance; his stump heal- 
ed, and here he gave an instance of 
heroism never paralleled, perhaps, in 
military annals; he returned to this 
country in the month of July, 1812, 
in this mutilated state, and was found 
again at the head his brigade as active 
as any man in the Peninsula, witha 
cork fas and thigh, in the beginning 
of the month of October following. 
The brigade which he had the honour 
to command, as a mark of their high 
opinion of his talents and worth, have 
agreed to’ erect a monument to his 
memory. 

At Babin, on the coast of Brazil, on 
the 2d of January last, of a wound re- 
ceived by a musket-ball, at the close 
‘ef an action which he maintained 
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with his characteristic bravery, with 
the American ship Constitution, 
Henry Lamsert, Esq. Captain of 
his majesty’s late frigate Java. He 
was interred with military honours. 


Lately, at Donaghmore, Mary 
MEIcuan, at the very advanced age 
of 129 years. She had her perfect re- 
collection and memory until the last 
two years. During the last 30 years 
of her life she lived in the greatest 
pevury and distress, and would not 
afford herself any kind of natural sup- 
port, relying for subsistence on the 
aid of a generous public: yet, after 
her decease, there were found buried 
under the place where she lay 1,600]. 
which her son-in-law now possesses. 

Lately at Milverton, Somersetshire, 
advanced in years, Mrs. Hancock, 
of the Anchor public-house in that 
town. This economical woman was, 
during her lifetime, in the habit of 
making her husband pay for every 
glass of beer he drank in his own 
house, aud never allowed him to re- 
ceive payment for any that was sold, 
After her funeral there'was found se- 
cured in different parts of the house, 
199 guineas in gold, several bank- 
notes, as many dollars, half-crowns, 
and shillings, as filled a half-peck 
measure, and as many half-pence as 
filled three peck measures, The whole 
of the property found amounted to 
upwards of 6001. to the great astonish- 
ment and joy of her husband, 

On the $d instant, at Warminster, 
Betry Crook, aged 105. a faithful 
servant for upwards of ninety years in 
one family: except a slight imperfec- 
tion in her hearing, she retained her 
faculties to the last. ; 

On the 12th inst. at one o'clock, 
much lamented, Mr. G. VENABLEs, 
an old inhabitant of the Tower. Since 
his retirement from business, during 
a space of thirty years, the principal 
part of his time has been deyoted to 
the exercise of charitable pursuits. 
To him the sufferings of distress were 
neyer recited in vain; the habitations 
of poverty were by bim frequently ex- 
plored, and the aiflicted, as far as re- 
stricted means would admit, were in- 
variably relieved. He was often seen 
following poor labouring persons on 
Saturday nights going to market, and 
has often enabled them to rejeice in 
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the enjoyment of a comfortable meal 
the ensuing day. But the primary 
object of his delight consisted in the 
education ef children. Few men have 
made equal sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of his benevolent wishes; and 
his éxertions have been crowned with 
the most animating success, having 
been made the honoured instrument 
of founding a noble edifice at Guis- 
brough, in Yorkshire, called Provi- 
dence School, im which are constantly 
educated ninety poor children. To 
accomplish this great and important 
work, he travelled upwards of twenty 
thousand miles at his own expense, 
and has been favoured with the pa- 
tronage of many distinguished charac- 
ters. He was also well known to many 
charitable institutions in the metro- 
polis, and by them ofteo solicited to 
take a leading part, hut which he was 
compeHed to decline, on account of 
his anxious desire to serve the school 
in the north: be was, however, many 
years a trustee of the Middlesex Pro- 
testant School, and an active and zea- 
lous advocate for the Missionary and 
London Societies. 

Lately, after a short illness, Rosa- 
mMoND EasTHAM, of Ramsgate, a 
maiden lady, aged 103 years and seven 
months, 

On the 11th inst..at her house, in 
Portman-square, the Righl Hon. Lady 
Harewood. Her remains were in- 
terred, by her own desire, in a pri- 
vate manner, in Westminster Abbey, 
attended by the Earl of Harrington, 
the Countess of Harrington, her 
daughter, and several of her grand- 
children; also a few of the numerous 
friends, who deep!y lament her loss. 

At Lyndhurst, Mr. Frower Ar- 
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CHER, aged 86, for many years one of 
his majesty’s keepers of the New 
Forest. His fianeral was a most ex- 
traordinary one. [t was his express 
desire (while living) to be buried with 
his clothes on ; to be conveyed to the 
grave in his own cart; and that halfa 
hogshead of strong beer, and cakes for 
every one present, should follow the 
procession: and that his body should 
remain one hour on the church hill, 
in order that the-cakes and beer might 
be distributed. Singular and eccen- 
tric as his desire was, it was rigidly ad- 
hered to, and strictly observed. The 
half hogshead of strong beer was rol- 
led by two men, closely following the 


corpse, and was, with cakes, distri- , 


buted amongst all present. 








Prices or Goin and SILVER. 
Sir, 

Since my last, dated January 21, 
the following variations have occur- 
red in the price of the precious me- 
tals: 

Feb. 8, fine gold felJ 2 shillings per 
ounce. 

25th, fine gold ditto 5 ditto. 

March 5, ditto rose 2 ditto. 

Sth, ditto ditto 2 ditto. 

12th, ditto _— ditto 2ditto. 

Apil 19th, ditto fell.3 ditto. 

Silver rose two pence per ounce on 
the 24th March. 

The price now charged by the Lon- 
don refiners, is 


Fine gold - 5l. 9s. Od. per oz. 
Fine silver - 7s. 6d. ditto. 


B.S. 
April 20, 1813. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. 


ie consequence of actions of great 
public imterest, the collectors of 
the assessed and property taxes in this 
County have beén {ately prosecuted 
for several penalties of 100f. incurred 
by their having collected smal) sums 
of different inbabitants beyond the 
amount of their taxes. he jury 
found a verdict of 5001. kesides the 
amount of the sums fraudulently col- 
lected. A verdict of 501. was likewise 


obtained against a Mrs. Mordaunt, 

for refusing to allow her tenant the 

landlord's property-tax out of his rent. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

The woodsin the parish of Botley 
have at length been determined to be 
exempt from tythes, the barons of the 
exchequer having decided that tythes 
were not payable, and also dismissed 
the rector’s bill claiming such tythes. 
The rectors of Botley had enjoyed 
two acres of wood as a compensation 
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for tythes until the present set up his 
claim, through which he has lost ail. 


. KENT. 

A short time since, a duel was 
fougiit by two.of the French prisoners 
on board the Sampson, prison-ship, 
lying in GtHingham Reach when one 
of them, in consequence, was killed. 
Not having any swords, they attached 
to the end-of two sticks a pair of 
scissors each. The deceased received 
the niortal wound in the abdomen; 
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better in the pan. The neighbours 
vrew outrageous at the loss of their 
dinners, it being Sunday when they 
generally had it baked, The mob 
assembled, and would have torn the 
old woman to pieces, were they not 
prevented by the constables, who took 
her into custody, and lodged her ia 
the wateb house all night. On Mon- 
day the exchange was crowded to an 
overflow, in order to see this canni- 
bal, who was reported to have fed on 


’ ai , 
his bowels protruded, and yet he con- Basney,, Bante ag agg . "The 
tinued to parry with his antagonist "C@¢ DAaKed for her he ri 
ubile bis strength would admit. Af. ™ayor was accompanied by several 
terwards an application was made to ther eda Sgr and goatee, im 
the surgeon of the ship, who replaced order to sitt, the § sags re it ap- 
the intestines and sewed upthe wound, Peared that the woman had brought 
but he survived but a short time; the the skull from a grave that was open, 
Coroner was immediately sent for and that she intended to reduce it to 
from Rochester, but the verdict is not # powder, as a cure fora lady, who 
vet known. [n the newspapers it is 3S violently afflicted with the falling 
pretended that this transaction took agp ihe rua age agi ol 
place below, in the prison unknown [Ne Charge being thus ct neg e 
to the ship's company. was after a severe adinonition from 

. the mayor, dismissed. She is by, pro- 
aint eimai fession a doctress and midwife. 
An old woman of the name of SUSSEX. 
Robinson, who resided in a cellar Lately, some menemployed in mov- 
within a few doors of Mr. Wilson, a ing ground for the purpose of form- 
baker, at the corner of Freemason’s ing a road in Fair Mile Bottom, near 
row and Marybone-street, Liverpool, Arundel, discovered an entire Roman 


brought late on a Saturday evening sepulchral urn, containing the ashes 
an earthen pan, closely covered over of a human body, and two brass. fibu- 
with brown paper, and desired it /@, or fastenings, used for the toga, 
might remain in the oven all night, or cloak, and a small brass coin of the, 
and be put in again with the batch Emperor M. Aurelins Carus. 


next morning, and let to remain after IRELAND. 

allthe dinner dishes were drawn, as it The value of the Irish Sees is but 
contained some roots she desired to little known in this country. It will 
dry and reduce to powder. The ha-_be seen by the following statement, 
ker knowing her, complied with her that they are richer than the English 
request, and accordingly it remained Bishopricks, and the list of persons 
in all night, and part of the next day, holding them will shew, that like them, 
but on opening the oven he was in- they have been made the means of 
duced from. the disagreeable smell rewarding Parliamentary services, and 
which proceeded from this strange have been bestowed either upon the 
dish, to examine its contents: when younger branches of the nobility, or 
on uncovering it he was horror struck upon the tutors of the lord lieutenants 
at beholding a human scull, having and peers in the interest of govern- 
part of the flesh and some of the hair ment. There are but three or four 
on. The report of so shocking and on the English bench of professional 
strange a circumstance soon spread reputation, and still fewer on the Trish. 
with many additions, The pam with Mr. Wakefield, in his excellent * Ac- 
its contents, was brought to the sol- count .of Ireland,’ just published, 
diers hospital in the same street, and speakiug of the sort of persons thus 
examined by the house surgeon, who highly preferred, by way of sample, 
declared it to be 4 buman scull, it was states, ‘ that one archbishop was a 
beaten together in order to lie the lieutenant in the havy—the Dean of 
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Clogher, a member of the imperial 
parliament—and a rector of a valuable 
crown living, an aid-de-camp at the 
castle!” 2 vol. p. 476. He adds, 
** that there are adsentees even among 
the Bishops, some of whom think it 
sufficient to visit Ireland, and reside 
there fora month or six weeks in the 
summer, while others, preferring the 
enjoyment of society to a dull resi- 
dence at the diocesan palace, fly from 
the uncultivated wilds and cheerless 
bogs by which they: are surrounded, 
to mix in fashionable life, and parti- 
cipate for years in the pleasures of 
Bath or London, without even visiting 
Ireland.” P. 473. v. 2. 


Sees. Possessors. Ann.Value. 


Armagh—Marquis of Bute’s 
brotlier. .... £14,000 
Cashel—V iscount Middleton's 
brother 
Toam—Marquis of Waterford's 
uncle—a Beresford 
ublin—Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
brother re 
Kildare—Earl of Balcarras’ bro- 
ther ‘ 
Meath—Duke of Portland's pri- 
vate secretary . 
Derry—Viscount Nortbland’s 
Grother' =... - - 18,000 
Kilmore—M. of Waterford’s 
cousin—another Beresford. . 
Elphin—Earl of Clancarty’s 
brother ... 
Killaloe—Marquis of Ely’s bro- 
ther . ana 
Raphoe—Marq. of Waterford’s 
brother—a third Beresford. . 
Cork—Earl of Howth’s brother. 
Fernes—Earl of Reden’s bro- 
ther eit 
Down—Earl of Caledon's cou- 
sin. be Sg 
Killala—Dr. Verschoegle 
Cloyne—Dr. Bennett 
Clogher—Dr. Porter 


12,000 
7,000 


6,000 


6,000 
10,000 
6,000 


9,000 
5,000 


6,000 


6,000 
3,500 
5,000 
7,000 


Provincial Occurrences.—Bill of Mortality. 


[Arrtz 


Waterford—Dr. Stock 
Ossory—Dr. Kearney 
Dromore—Dr. Leslie 
Limerick—Dr. Warburton . . 
Clonfert—Dr. Butson 


6,000 


This valuation is upon an average 
estimate of annual receipts, and is, it 
is believed, as nearly accurate as such 
an account can be. They all fre. 
quently greatly exceed the above sums 
excepting Clonfert, Killala and Os- 
sory, which are termed the rearing 
bishopricks, as persons of much par- 
liamentary interest rarely remain long 
upon them. Nearly all the others 
have enormous estates, which are let 
on lease with heavy fines; of course 
the renewals, as the terms are in 
general threeand seven years, produce 
by their frequency, very large profits. 
It is computed, that if the lands of 
five of them were now out of lease, 
their annual value would exceed half 
a million. (See Wakefield's ‘* Ac- 
count of Ireland,” p. 470), viz. 


Armagh .. . £140,000 p. ann, 
Derry .....-+ 120,000 
Kilmore .... . 100,000 
Waterford .... 70,000 
Clogher ....- 100,000 


To the greater part of the sees 
there is attached an immense patron- 
age. More than half of the parishes 
are in the gift of the bishops, and 
many have at their disposal several 
benefices, from 12001. to 4000l. , per 
annum. 

It appears from the latest and most 
approved publications in Ireland, that 
the Roman catholic population is 
between 4 and5 millions, and the 
protestant between 1 and 2 millions, 
It is stated, that adding the dissenters 
and separatists of every kind to the 
catholics, the members of this most 
opulent establishment do not, exceed 
one twentieth part of the nation ! 


I 


BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 26, to APRIL 97, 1813. 


CHRISTENEDe= 
Males 910),, 
Females rot 1779 


BURIED. 
Males 757 
Females 701 


1458 


Whereof have died under two years old 409 


Peck Loaf, 6s.2i. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. Gs.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per buehel, 4! per Ib. 


60 and 70 12 
70 and 80 191 
80 and 90-42 
90 andl0® 


165 
49 
45 

108 

124 

146 

447 


2and 5 
5 and 10 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 


Between 





13.) 


Middsx. 
Surrey 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntin. 
Northa. 
Rutland 
Leicest. 
Notting. 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Herefor. 
Wor’st. 
Warwic. 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgo. 
Radnor. 


Wheat 

Ss. 
131 
129 
118 
115 
116 
119 
123 
122 
116 
112 
123 
125 
118 
122 
137 
116 
130 
128 
130 
118 


bouche & 


. 


wnoxw at 


ono 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


: gy theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1401bs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 17, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Barley 


Rye A 
dis 


a, @i & 
70 0} 6) 
66 0} 62 
74 06] GO 
72 0} 67 
ane 65 
87 9} 65 
ames | 70 
88 #«6 4 
88 0} 64 
67 


48 
52 
47 
46 
44 
49 
45 
46 
46 





50 
48 
41 
46 
50 


74 
78 
67 


71 


4 
& 
& 
0 
2 
6 
£ 

0 
4 
2 
4 
3 





71 
47 
| 44 
46 


57 
65 





48 
32 
49 


72 
| 8C 











| 67 


Oats 


48 11 


41 10 


MARITIMF. COUNTIES. 
Wheat| Rye 

d s. djs. 
iEssex ......-.)124 0) 
|Kent ........]118 8 
) i22 4 
i828 5 
\Cambridge os 051 hOe 
(Norfolk ......}t11 
MiLincoln ......4114 
91! York cobs ce we leue 
2i\Durham ......}105 
& |Northumberlan. 100 
1iCumberland .,j115 
3}/ Westmorland . .|120 
IjLancaster ..../116 
UifChester ......J114 


Barley 

8. 
56 
62 
63 
55 
53 
53 
57 
54 
| 58 
59 
63 
64 


67 


d. 
0 
65 0 





60 
65 
59 
81 
74 





woos & 


~ 
c 


82 0 
91 0 


ceo=t 


| 3. 


3)39 
3}41 


\46 








Of Flint .|125 
lO} Denbigh ......}126 
1Op Anglesea ....,.}120 
6};Carnaryon ....|122 
44\Merioneth ..,..}120 
Cardigan.,....4117 


89 
| 84 
62 
62 
70 


il on) 


—_ 














7\Pembroke ..../100 
Carmarthen | ..}112 
Glamorgan .,..j|124 
Gloucester ..../126 
Somerset 125 
Monmouth ....}125 


—} 56 
60 
70 
| 72 
69 





Hao 


3/48 





Oats. 


& 


46 
48 
45 
46 
33 
48 
36 
37 


_ 


44 


ee 
SUBHENSHNYK RRO 


42 


49 


12 10 
16 66 


140 


49 
27 
33 
32 


ae 


0 


Average of England and Wales. 

eat 119s, 11d.; Rye 77s. 3d.; Barley}}/Devon ........)126 
65s. 8d.; Oats 43s. Lid.; Beans}/Cornwall....../119 
82s. 10d. ; Pease 868. 3d.; Oatimea)}|Dorset........|)22 


45s. Lid. ~ | ; \Hants ........4125 


35 ol 
50 O 
499 5 


———| 68 
65 
68 
65 








on ewmwe Oro oc L£wO 


— 
_—_— 
_ 

atic 











———— 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
€ommercial, 120/. per share 
Fast-India, —f. per cent. 
London, 1014. ditto 
West-India, 1467. ditto 


" CANALES. 
Chelmer and Blackwater, 891. per share. 
Croydon, 162. 1@s. ditto 
Coventry, 3004. ditto 
Dudley; 48. ditto 
Eismere Canal, 641. per share 
Erewash, 8001. ditto 
Grand Junction, 2251. ditto 
Grand Surry, 102/. ditto. 
Grand Union, 25J. 10s. per share disc. 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. per share 
Leicester, Union, 991. ditto 
Regent's, —/. per share disc. 
Wilts dud Berks, 20/. per share 


L. Wotre and Co, Canal, 2% ae! Stor’ | 


April 23, 1813: 
WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 64/. per share 
Keut, 52/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 40. ditto 
INSURANCE-OFFICES, 

Albion, 43/. per share 
Eagle, 2/. 17s. 6d. ditto 
Globe, 1052. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 25. ditto 
Imperial, 42/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 3s. ditto 

BRIDGES, 
Strand Bridge, 48/. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, —/. ditto. 

SUNDRIES 
London Institution, 46/. per share 
Russeil, 174. aiito. 
Surrey, 132. dtute. 


Pind nnve 
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